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For the Sick, 





Convalescent or 
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pANHEUSER- ries 


It is assimilable by the weakest stomach, invigorates 


the entire system, refreshes, restores health and strength. 
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Made only by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers of the celebrated Brands: The Famous Original 


Budweiser, Faust, Michelob, Anheuser Standard, Pale 
( Lager, Black and Tan and Anheuser-Busch Dark. 
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To a more congenial climate, where the March 
winds are tempered, and the chill of winter does 
not linger in the air. 


Eureka Springs 


is the ideal Resort. Although so easy of access 
(only one short night’s ride from St. Louis) it 
presents a climate seldom equalled at resorts 
located much farther away. 


Full descriptive matter furnished by the 
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THE EASTER MIRROR. 
A N Easter edition of the MIRROR will be published on 











March 28th. It will be filled with an especially 

excellent assortment of original reading matter 
from noted contributors to beannounced later. Advertisers 
desiring space in the EASTER MIRROR would do well to re- 
serve it at once, for the paper is sure to have wide circula- 
tion, and a circulation that will last for weeks, in the hands 
of people who have money to spend. Subscribers to the 
MIRROR will receive the EASTER MIRROR without extra cost, 
but it will be sold at 10 cents the copy, at the news-stands. 
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A NEST OF SINGING BIRDS. 
A BOVE is the title of the essay which makes up 





the March issue of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS, now in 
preparation at this office. This should prove to be 
one of the most generally interesting issues of the series, up 
to date, and be the means of introducing readers to some 
pleasant company of whom, perhaps, they never heard be- 


fore. 
The subscription to THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS,—one 


is issued for each month in the year—is but 50 cents. The 
booklets are sold at the news-stands for five cents the copy. 

THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS may be obtained of the 
American News Company or its branches, in any part 
of the country. 
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SARA. 





THE ELEMENTAL WOMAN. 





in the world—the Bernhardt—anarch and artist. 

Think of it? 
whom everything is forgiven. 
has withstood the caricaturist, the satirist, the lampoonist. 
She is the one woman who has been allowed to grow old 
without irreverent notice. She has defied all the conventions, 
and the conventions have obliterated themselves in her be- 
half. Tradesmen have been 
honored that she owed them money. She has given im- 
mortality to nonentities for that she loved them for a day. 
She has rehabilitated the courtesan in the estimation of the 
public. She has deliberately glorified passion as passion 
for years upon years. She has devoted a life to empha- 
sizing the panther inthe gentler sex. Admirably too has 
she played the charlatan. The secret of advertising has 
Her love-affairs have been the best sort of 
puffery for her. She has been a stupendous pretender to 
many things—to mysticism, to scholarship, to political 
intrigue, even to virtue. She has multiplied her genius by 
her pretension until her fame has filled the Seven Climes. 
She has asserted her ego so insistently that, for her sake, all 
standards were abolished save those of her own making. She 
has been a queer admixture, as she has designedly pro- 
jected herself upon her time, of the virago, the vestal and 
the vampire. She has been willful and wicked and win- 
some and wise, but always with the public in the tail of her 
eye. She has been always opulent, in the way of her race, 
and yet parsimonious while spendthrift. She has had no 
respect for anything but the press. Her art—why her art 
is nothing,—but herself. She is supremely clever. She 
has always maintained in Paris a staff of friends who have 
been telling us so for so long that we must believe it. 

The Bernhardt has brains and, perhaps, some heart, 
though she calls a son an accident d’amour. The Bernhardt 
has been the best bamboozler of the public that her sex has 
produced. Well did Marie Colombier characterize her, 
when she christened her Sara Barnum, in a mythical biogra- 
The people like to be fooled. There 
Years agone she had her 
She has claimed to 


Si is with us this week—the most wonderful woman 


She is the one conspicuous woman to 
She is the one woman who 


Her sins are peccadilloes. 


been hers. 


phy, now forgotten. 
fore Bernhardt fooled them. 
photograph taken, sleeping in a coffin. 
be a painter. She even professes piety, Christian piety, 
though in her heart the law of Moses has not been super- 
seded. Yes; she hesitates not to affect the saintly and, at 
the same time, when asked what she would suggest for an 
she said, with the weary air of 
“there are ten too many 


Eleventh Commandment, 
one who had broken them all, 
already.” 

Sara has been everdaring. Her daring has borne her 
to the heights of glory. She has never hesitated to do that 
which boomed her. She even had Jean Richepin show the 
scratches she gave him in love-spats, to his friends in the 
Paris cafes. She had Richepin, her actual lover, appear 
upon the stage and act as a stage lover in “Nana Sahib,” 
when all Paris knew the standing of the pair and that the 
acting was the real thing. She has quarreled with every- 
body, and has made every quarrel count as an “ad”. She 
has defied the French government. She has even defied 
French critics who wanted more subsidy than she would 
or could disgorge. 

Men who have sworn over their absinthe or bock that 
she was as ugly as sin have, within the hour, declared her 
more beautiful than Cypris. Men have said of her art that 
it was sirop de cadavre—juice of the corpse—our “rotten” 
raised to the nth power—and within the fortnight have 
written of her such raptures that the writers seemed 


evaporating in voluptuous ecstacies. Men professedly hating 
her have groveled at her feet. Men have loved her and were 
All except Rochefort, whose mot, when challenged 
by her son, is immortal. She has been said to be the mean- 
est of misers and those who have said so have said at 


silent. 


other times that she was benevolence incarnate. 

Votaress of Love, she has been accused of loving 
nobody but Love, and that Love, herself. She is an 
She has admitted this, but only to the extent of 
She says that in all 


enigma. 
saying she is an enigma to herself. 
her great roles she is at once the character portrayed and 
She professes to disdain effort in her effects 
But the 
contrasts and antitheses in her character might be enumer- 


her own self. 
and yet she boasts that she works like a slave. 


ated ad infinitum, and evermore the impression would recur 
that these contrasts and contradictions are Bernhardt. You 
She simply /s, as Elbert Hubbard said 
of Shakespeare. You can not always tell what it is she 
does on the stage. You never can tell how she does it. 
Never have I seen her on the stage that I didn’t think in- 
voluntarily of Pater’s rhapsody over da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa,” 
or, after the play was over, of the head of Medusa. There’s 
an ancientness of youthfulness in her that seems revenant— 
something that has come back to earth after seeing hidden 
things. You'll note it in everything she does, from 
“Phaedre” to “L’ Aiglon,” even in her “Hamlet,” in which 
she comes perilously close to burlesque. This little preter- 
human flavor about her is what has captured the world,— 
that and the subtle orientalism, semitism of her, the some- 
thing that suggests to you the cedars of Lebanon, the lips 
She is rapt in concern with her 


can’t explain her. 


that drop of honeycomb. 
Her voice—it calls to you from strange 
It mumbles things deifying 


inscrutable self. 
waste places outside the world. 
all that civilization now deems diabolic. 
sion, it is like the inarticulate cry cf wild beasts. 


At times, in pas- 
She speaks to us of love, ever of love as the funda- 
mental thing of life, but it is of that love that the world 
has worn itself sad trying to forget, the love that was the 
one thing in the pagan world, love that ignored soul, love 
that no one now dares write about but Pierre Louys. It is 
this absence of soul that makes her Reicastadt, like her 
Hamlet, uncannily unsatisfying to us. We are not pagans, 
like her adoring Parisians. 

But she is she, and we must accept her. 
most strenuously deny her, thereby assert her. 
new and as old as dawn. She is the negation of herself 
and the affirmation of all blasphemies against her. 
She is the accomplice of the World, the Flesh and the 
Devil. She is Intellect and Passion inter-corrupting each 
other and combining to cast a corpse-light over Art. She 
scorns the mob she caters to. She makes light of her own 
She commercializes her idealism as grossly as if 
she were a money-lender. She idealizes her commercial- 
ism, as if she were Mark Hanna. She 
confusedly polyhedric as to prevent complete conception of 
her personality. She is tender and hard, wise and 
foolish, sincere and deceptive, a saint of sin and a sinner 


Those who 
She is as 


genius. 


is great, but so 


in the name of piety. 
She is a woman whose womanliness is huge, misshapen, 
vast, without circumference, shifting-centered, elemental. 


She inspires at once reverence, affection and terror. Ave 
Faustina Imperatrix! Pasquin. 
ee Ut 
QUERY. 





when Hanna was promised that Perry S. Heath, the 

great grafter from Ohio, would be made Chief of the 
Department of Publicity and Promotion? Couldn’t a man 
for the place be found in the Purchase States? 


| S it true that the World’s Fair bill only passed Congress 
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“CONCUBINES.” 





REV. FATHER PHELAN WANTS THE WORD USED. 





States, Rev. David S. Phelan, editor of the Western 

Watchman, has startled the country at large by insist- 
ing that, hereafter, the Church shall use only the word 
“concubine” in speaking of Catholic girls who have married 
outside of the church. He insists that they can only be 
called such under a strict interpretation of the canons. Any 
Catholic girl married by a preacher or a justice of the 
peace is a concubine and not a wife. The use of this word 
will have a “more deterrent effect” on marriages outside the 
Church “than all the excommunications the Councils of 
Baltimore can hurl at them.” “In speaking from the pulpit 
priests should always use this word in referring to those 
Catholics who are married out of the Church; the man 
should be said to be living with a concubine; the woman 
should be spoken of as a concubine. In convents the girls 
educated by the sisters, for they are in many cases the 
worst offenders, should be made familiar with this expres- 
sion and made to use it in referring to Catholics married 
outside the Church. 

“We would like to see the word inserted in our cate- 
chisms. To do that it would be necessary for a plenary 
council to authorize the epithet. We hope to see that done, 
too. The scandal is becoming so common and the sense of 
Catholic decency is becoming so dulled in the minds of our 
Catholic girls of the better class that it is necessary to re- 
sort to startling language.” Father Phelan says he gets his 
definition of concubine from a “master-work by Reifenstuel.” 
It is the definition of the best canonists. “By that definition 
a Catholic woman validly married before a squire ora 
Protestant minister is a concubine in the eyes of the 
Church.” 

“We know the word has a bad sound, and it would not 
be safe to use it outside the Church and in official in- 
tercourse between priests and people. When Catholics 
have recourse to the divorce court and marry again, we do 
not hesitate to say that they are living in adultery. But we 
must not say that on the public streets or outside the Church, 
if we would avoid the danger of a suit for slander. The 
same caution must be observed in regard to concubinary 


T's most brilliant Catholic polemist in the United 


marriages.” 

Father Phelan proceeds as follows: “The bishops in 
the last Council of Baltimore went very far in their efforts 
to correct this scandal of un-Catholic marriages. They 
enacted a decree excommunicating Catholics who get 
coupled before a Protestant minister. That penalty, it 
seems, is not incurred by getting coupled before a squire. 
Excommunication is the most terrible penalty the Church 
can inflict. It is worsethan calling an ugly name. But 
the ugly name in the more effectual in breaking up the 
practice.” 

This in the Twentieth Century, and from a man who 
is not only learned, but a kindly gentleman, personally. It 
would be astonishing if it were not so ridiculous. There’s 
something in the way a celibate likes to roll a word like 
concubine under his tongue, or the thoughts associated 
with such words through his mind, that suggests the idea 
that that is how they exercise the special vice against 
which they are sworn to chastity. “Concubine!” The 
reverend gentleman evidently wants to hear the word every 
five minutes. It’s just like the nasty picture habit, you 
know. It is a form of mental stupration, but it’s weird to 
see the clergyman without his mental strait-jacket. 

And what a confession as to the emasculation of the 
Thunders of the Vatican. A word is stronger than an 
excommunication with bell, book and candle. We always 
thought that the excommunication was the limit, but it 
isn’t. It is only the rage of the church’s impotency, only 
the shrieking of aeunuch. Why, it can’t even prevent a 
poor little girl from marrying the man she loves, in spite of 
the priests. No indeed, excommunication is nothing to the 
girl of to-day; when she loves a man she marries him, even 
though a priest says she’ll go to hell for it. What a great 
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church it is, to be sure! It can plunge a poor little girl to 
hell, but she’s ready to go, for her love. Her readiness 
futilizes and unfangs the anathema maranatha, 
dehorns the Papal Bull. Then what does the 
great church, “that was great and respected ere the 
Saxon had set foot in Britain or the Frank had crossed the 
Rhine” and all the rest of the Macaulayflower rubbish, 
what does the Great Church do? It calls names, like an old 
harridan; calls names that herself has been called since 
John saw snakes in Patmos. “The Whore of Babylon” 
looks beautiful bawling “Concubine!” after some little 
lassie walking with her husband and smiling up to him. 
Bah, the Church can call names until its voice cracks; the 
girl will have her sweetheart and he will have his girl, as 
she has had and he has had since the time before the 
Church was. The Gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
Love. 

And how brave the Great Church! Don’t let us say “con- 
cubine,” outside. Let us plead special privilege by saying it 
on the altar. Let us whisper it to little girls in the confes- 
sional, to little girls who don’t know what the word means. 
Breathe the nasty word softly, play with it, like a boy with 
a nasty thought. Shout it from the pulpit or from the altar, 
but don’t say it specifically in any place where the person 
against whom it is used may hold the user responsible. “It 
would not be safe to use it outside the Church and in official 
intercourse between priests and people.” Certainly not. It 
must be used as a semi-secret,privileged slander and it must 
be used like a secret vice, for a certain perverse sexual 
gratification in the user. We “must not say it onthe public 
street or outside the church, if we would avoid the danger 
of a suit for slander.” This is the courage of the Church 
Militant! Calling vile names at a woman when she can’t 
hear them! 

Father Phelan advises that the priests always use the 
word from the pulpit in referring to Catholics married out 
of the church, always call the woman aconcubine. Very 
well. That might doin Spain or rural France or Italy or 
other great, intellectual, Catholic nations. But let the priest 
try it on in this land and it will not belong until some friend 
of the woman slandered rises in the body of the church, 
shotgun in hand, and blows the head off the priest before 
the echo of the favorite word has died away. A priest who 
will publicly talk about a woman, as Father Phelan advises, 
should be treated just as Father Phelan would treat any 
man who might call his sister a concubine. Let the advice 
of the brilliant editor of the Western Watchman be followed 
and there won’t be anything in the list of extra hazardous 
risks known to the insurance companies that will equal for 
hazardousness the occupation of the concubine-calling 


“buck-nun.” W. M. R. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Katie Schratt. 

HE smash-up of Austria is sure to come with the death 

i of FrancisJoseph. The bi-lingual parliament of the 
empire is a scene of perpetual riot between the Ger- 

mans and the Czechs and each faction boldly announces that 
it looks outside the nation for help to itsownends. Only the 
other day one of the Czech leaders accused the Germans of 
the Austrian federation of turning to Germany, whereupon 
the leader of the German party replied: “Yes, we do turn to 
Germany, just as you turn to Russia!” The nation is split 
wide open. The Emperor seems to have lost interest in af- 
fairs, although now and then there comes a threat that he 
will wipe the Hungarians out of existence. The irrecon- 
cilability of the two races inthe sort of government they 
try to maintain grows more apparent every day, and M. de 
Blowitz is right in his prediction that the end of the reign 
of Francis Joseph will make Austria a mune 
the explosion of which will probably shatter Europe 
and result in wonderful changes of the map. 
And as illustrating how great things and trifles go 
hand in hand, the Austro-Hungarians are so inured to their 
inharmonious alliance that they are not nearly so much con- 
cerned over the coming disintegration of the federation as 








they are in the doings of Katie Schratt, the Emperor’s 
actress-mistress. Probably Francis Joseph is himself more 
interested in this ancient soubrette than in the deluge that 
is to come after him. It is even asserted that he thinks 
seriously of marrying her, if he can secure a dispensation 
from the Pope, for Katie, it seems, is divorced from a 
former husband. It is not known what side Katie aligns 
herself with, but it is supposed that she is a loyal Austrian, 
although there are not wanting enemies who assert that but 
for her the mailed fist might long ago have descended on 
the countrymen of Kossuth and Maurus Jokai. In any 
event Katie Schratt is, perhaps, the most important female 
personage in Europe. She manages to keep her aged lover 
interested in life and amused with the game, and as she 
prolongs his life by such services, she is regarded as being 
the one person who stands between Europe and the explo- 
sion that M. de Blowitz already hears, with his mind’s ear, 
in the future. Katie Schratt is even said to be responsible for 
the fact that Austria has forgiven Mexico for the execution 
of Maximilian and the wreck of Carlotta’s mind, and has 
received a Mexican ambassador. Katie Schratt, according 
to the Viennese and Buda Pesth chroniclers, is a sort of 
modern Cleopatra, upon whose whim hangs the destiny of 
European Christendom. And this Katie Schratt is the 
power, it is alleged, in the most pious court in Europe, the 
court where the Jews are not received, the court in which 
the most unbending of the churches of the world, the 
Roman Catholic, is most powerful. Verily the great spec- 
tacles of history, the fates of empires and peoples, and even 
of whole continents, are only a comedy after all, when they 
may be determined by the wink or smile or pout of an an- 
tique ingenue who happens to be a pious old man’s darling! 
st 
A Dicker With the Mormons 

TuHaT is interesting news that comes from Salt Lake 
City. The Mormons are preparing to resume their poly- 
gamous relations. A bill indicating as much has passed the 
State Senate and will pass the House. While the bill does 
not permit polygamous marriages, according to the press 
dispatches, it makes it impossible for an outsider to bring 
complaint against any person for unlawful cohabitation. 
Preparations are already being made by many Mormons 
with plural wives to resume living together in one large 
family. The Mormons control the Legislature and they do 
as they please. But it is not probable that they would thus 
fly inthe face of the National law against plural marriages, 
unless they had some assurance that they would not get into 
trouble. They probably have such assurances, for do we 
not know that a few weeks ago Mr. Kearnes, of Utah, was 
elected Senator of the United States, through a deal with 
the Mormon members, conducted by a member of President 
McKinley’s kitchen cabinet, Mr. R. C. Kerens, of 
Missouri. And, after all, why should we complain of the 
Mormons reverting to polygamy, when it is pretty clearly 
understood that they never abandoned it, except as a 
pretense? Andif we tolerate polygamy in the island of 
Sulu and marriages “on the European plan” and “without 
benefit of clergy” or justices of the peace, in Cuba, why 
should we not tolerate Mormonism? Especially when 
Mormonism can be handled successfully to forward the 
interests of the friends of the Administration. The 
Administration doesn’t care about anything, except in so 
far as things can help it to get along smoothly. The 
Administration doesn’t care about the disfranchisement of 
the negroes in the South, about the spread of lynching, 
about the trusts or about Mormonism, so long as the 
Administration can let them alone and profit by its masterly 
inactivity. An observer from another country might be 
justified in thinking that the present Administration exists 
for no other purpose than to keep friendly with the support- 
ers of every evil, to get votes from them for the master evils 
of the ship-subsidy and the general scheme of govera- 
mental favoritism. The Mormons are seizing their 
opportunity to compel tolerance of their peculiar institution. 
They are shrewd politicians. They are not giving Mr. 
President McKinley what he wants, without taking some- 


thing in return. They see their chance to strengthen 
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themselves in their position in this country when the Presi- 
dent needs help in furthering his Philippine policy. The 
Mormons are to be allowed to have their way, because the 
President, probably, thinks that most of the religionists who 
might object have been too much gratified by his adminis- 
tration’s concession to them in abolishing the army canteen, 
although his friends have made amends to the brewers, for 
abolishing the canteen, by reducing the beer tax. The 
more one studies the policy of the President the more all 
his operations in politics bear a strong resemblance to the 
elaborate art of “kiting checks” and keeping them in the 
air until Providence or Destiny interposes in some fashion 
to meet the obligations when they finally come due. It is a 
wonder of the world that this “kiting” has been carried on 
so successfully for such a long time, and that the country 
accepts it as statesmanship, even when it can see through 
the game of keeping the Philippine matter in the air be- 
tween the White House and Congress, but the settlement 
has to come some day, and it will come with a crash. This 
dickering and dealing and compromising and temporizing 
with every issue and postponing any action that bears the 
faintest semblance of finality, this fatalism of drifting, is 
bound to result in a final settlement of scores that will wipe 
the President’s party off the earthh The Mormon “deal,” 
the canteen “deal,” the beer-tax “deal,” the thousand and 
one other “deals,” by their very nature, are unsatisfactory 
and must eventually react against the party. 
Fe 


Professor Ross and Free Speech 

THERE seems to be no end to the discussion of the 
troubles of Professor Ross, late of Stanford University. 
And all the discussion proves nothing to the satisfaction of 
anybody. The simple fact of the matter is, that Professor 
Ross was not wanted at Stanford University, for some reason 
satisfactory to the management of that institution. The man 
who tries to stay where he is not wanted is lacking in good 
judgment. And the man who wants to “try” his troubles 
in the newspapers is of equally bad judgment. The too 
publicized professor is apt to care more for his publicity 
than for his duty to his pupils. The professor who talks 
politics to his pupils is guilty of bad taste. His business is 
not to tell pupils how to vote, but how to think, so as to 
arrive at truth. The professor who gets in trouble with his 
faculty is usually guilty of general bungling, and he shows 
himself a bungler when he tries to pose as a martyr, or 
allows his friends to pose him as such. A man of sense, 
professor or what not, fits himself to his environment to do 
the best he can, and accepts all his limitations of place and 
surroundings. The man who wants to do the wrong thing, 
or say the wrong thing at the wrong time, or in the wrong 
place, is a maker of trouble. Professor Ross appears to 
have done those things at Stanford which he might have 
done without bad taste at any other university in the world, 
except Stanford, and under the supervision of any person 
in the world but Mrs. Stanford. All Professor Ross’ 
friends insist that he is being punished for free speech, but 
we all know that there are circumstances under which free 
speech does more harm than good, and that the truth itself 
is not to be told in the same fashion under all circum- 
stances. Professor Ross was let out of Stanford, from all 
accounts, because he was too free with his free speech, and 
embarrassed the practical workings of the institution by 
his attitude to some questions which were not altogether 
necessary of immediate solution in thatinstitution. Granted 
his honesty and earnestness, we all know that the honest, 
earnest man who talks too much at the wrong time and 
place is more hurtful to good causes than are the open 
enemies of those causes. A man whose course tends to 
create faction in a university should not be retained at that 


university. 


es 


A Suggestion 
Str. Louts ought to have a splendid public library—one 
worthy of the city. It ought to have such a library by the 
time we have a World’s Fair. Several times we have 
tried to get ourselves a library by adding a moiety to our 
taxation, but we have not been able to convince our solid 
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element that a library is worth taxing ourselves a mill on 
the dollar for five years. The MIRROR would suggest that 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie is building libraries every day. He 
might be induced to help St. Louis to build a library, such 
as is needed, if St. Louis would bestir itself to raise some 
money to that end. The need of an expansion and exfen- 
sion of the local public library system grows more apparent 
every day, and if we are too mean and cheap to tax our- 
selves for the improvement of the institution we should not 
be too proud to ask Mr. Carnegie, “the wealthiest man in 
the world,” with a hobby for building libraries, to help us 
out. 


se st 
Little Ben 

“LITTLE BEN” they called him in derision when he 
occupied the White House. But the derisive nickname 
has grown, since then, into a term of endearment, «and 
Benjamin Harrison will be affectionately remembered by it 
in history. The man who, as we write, is dying at In- 
dianapolis was the most cultured of our Presidents, not 
excepting Garfield. He was easily the best examplar of 
the peculiarly happy American faculty of the three-to-seven- 
minute talk. He could write, too, with the true literary 
flavor, as most of us have been reminded by his 
recent articles in the North-American Review. In the 
Presidency he was characterized by a quality of backbone 
for which he only latterly got credit, though it was fully as 
great asthe backbone of his immediate predecessor and 
successor, Mr. Cleveland. Little Ben” was the biggest 
man in Washington, maugre Blaine, and he is, at the end 
of his career, one of the greatest men in the United States. 
He will rank in history with the great Presidents, in point 
of character. He needed no cataclysmal events to which 
to link his name that he might be remembered. When 
Harrison the man is known to his countrymen it will be as 
one of the giants. It is tragic that his country should lose 
him now, when he stands for the most desirable thing 
in the land, for opposition—in the Republican party—there 
being no worthy opposition outside that organization—to 
the Republican party’s drift toward what we call, for 
lack of a better word, imperialism. His position on the 
issues to-day was just beginning to have its effect on public 
opinion when he was stricken, but, perhaps, somehow the 
pathos of his death at the beginning of the fight may make 
for the success of the cause that commanded his splendid, 
latest, fullest powers of intellect and stirred his noblest 


emotions. 
et 
The Eastern Crisis 


CoLor of truth is evident in the newspaper rumors of 
negotiations of some kind between this country and Great 
Britain as to crowding Russia out of Manchuria, in China. 
That is to say, it is probable that Great Britain desires the 
aid of the United States in the work in question, being 
willing even to forgive the snub administered in the Senate’s 
turning down of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. It is not 
likely, however, that this country will enter into any alli- 
ance that may commit it to war against Russia. A look at 
the map of China will convince any one of the enormous 
difficulty of driving Russia out of a province which adjoins 
her own territory. Manchuria, according to the latest and 
best information obtainable, is now actually a Russian 
province on Chinese soil, and it is not by any means clear 
that the ruling powers in China are not in league with the 
Russian occupation, while even the Boxers are inclined to 
favor Russians as above all other “foreign devils.” The 
Russians cannot be driven out of Manchuria by mere procla- 
mation, and certainly this country has had enough of war 
to satisfy it for a long time to come, while popular opinion 
is decidedly against this country’s aiding Great Britain by 
pulling her chestnuts out of the fire. There is nothing we 
can get for such service to Great Britain that we want. 
Public opinion in this country is against any expansion in 
China, and Secretary of State Hay utterly misconceives the 
situation if he believes that the American people will stand 
for an Anglo-American alliance in China, when they 
wouldn’t stand for such an alliance in the matter of the 
Nicaragua Canal. The MIRROR is inclined to believe that 
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Russia and China understand each other pretty well, and 
that Russian aggression, as it is called in England, is not 
regarded as aggression by the Chinese statesmen. There 
are signs that China turns to Russia for protection against 
partition and aggression of Japan, 
and all the while the powers have been dallying 
over China, Russia has gone ahead strengthening herself 
in the territory she has invaded, without much protest from 
China. China’s policy in dealing with the Powers has been 
one of more masterliness than would seem at first glance. 


against the 


China plays a waiting game. The waiting is costing her 
nothing, while the maintenance of the forces of the Powers 
in her territory is costing those Powers fabulous sums of 
money for which there is no return. While China delays 
and dallies with the Powers, Russia is improving the shining 
hour by strengthening herself in Manchuria. It is said 
that if Russia be not checked the other Powers will go in 
and take large slices of territory, that China’s friendship 
for Russia, instead of preventing, will hasten partition, but 
the chances are that the other Powers will fall out among 
themselves over their respective shares of the spoils. Just 
what the United States would gain by siding with Great 
Britain is not apparent. As for the Nicaragua Canal 
question, the United States has declared itself and Great 
Britain has no other course but to accept the declaration 
for an American canal as final. The United States does 
not want any Chinese spoil and there’s nothing in it for the 
United States to aid in checking one spoiler to advance the 
interests of half a dozen other spoilers. The United Sfates 
has troubles enough on its hands in the Philippines without 
taking on trouble with Russia or mixing up in the Chinese 
muddle in such a way as to become entangled ina clash 
between the European Powers in the East. Great Britain 
is too late in its objections to the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria. The occupation has been progressing steadily 
for some yearsand Lord Salisbury has watched it with but 
a languid interest. It may be that the new King of Eng- 
land wants something done, whereas his late mother 
dreaded a conflict, but the United States need not lend 
itself to Edward VII designs. Russia was strong in Man- 
churia long before the Boxer risings and to attempt to dis- 
lodge her now would be going behind the returns. If one 
may venture a bit of prophecy as to the outcome of such a 
matter it may be said that Russia has the courage of its 
policy, that it is near its own country when in Manchuria, 
that it knows China and the Chinese better than the other 
Powers do, that it calculates well on the inability of the 
other Powers to get together and that, by reason of all these 
things, Russia will not evacuate Manchuria. The time to 
have thwarted Russia in her “attempt to plant herself per- 
manently in one of the richest tracts of the Chinese 
Empire” was five or six years ago. Russia is “planted” 
there now, and the task of uprooting her is one that is to be 
well considered before being entered upon, especially by 
the United States. If the uprooting is to be done, England 
and Germany should do it, provided Germany is not in 
secret sympathy with Russia. 
st st 
Tax Reduction and “Pork’’ 
THE best thing the last Congress did was the decreasing 
of the war taxes. The taxes repealed are as follows: 
Medicinal proprietary articles and preparations, perfumery, 
cosmetics, etc. ($3,950,000), banks checks ($7,000,000), 
promissory notes ($3,500,000), money-orders ($600,000), 
export bills of lading ($100,000), receipts 
($800,000) telephone and telegraph messages ($1,115,000), 
charter parties ($100,000), leases and mortgages ($700, - 
000), custom house entry manifests ($60,000), powers of 
attorney ($100,000), protests ($25,000), warehouse re- 
ceipts ($250,000), certificates of deposit ($200,000), bonds 
other than for indemnity ($25,000), commercial brokers 
($138,000), insurance policies ($3,000,000). The tax of 
12 cents a pound on manufactured tobacco is reduced 20 
per cent., and the tax on beer is cut down from $1.75 to 
$1.60 per barrel. Taxes on legacies of a charitable, 
religious, literary, or educational character are repealed. 
Steamship passage tickets below $50 in value are exempted, 
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4 
and the rate on tickets costing $50 or more is fixed at 50 
cents for each $50. The cigar tax will be $3 perthousand, 
instead of $3.60. The present tax on transfers of stock is 
retained, andanew tax is applied to the bucket-shops. 
One-half of the tax on foreign bills of exchange is repealed. 


Conveyances below $2,500 are exempted, and the rate on 
those above that sum is reduced one-half. The amount 
taken from the beer tax is nearly $10,000,000, and the 
reduction of the revenue from tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
is about $10,500,000. Estimates of the entire reduction 
range between $42,000,000 and $44,000,000. These 
reductions will not take effect until July lst. The present 
Congress should lop off as much more taxes, or five times 
as much, if it be true that the rebellion in the Philippines 
is petered out. There will also be a chance to make a big 
reduction if the ship-subsidy steal is defeated, which, un- 
fortunately, seems not likely. It may be urged that most of 
the taxes reduced above aresuch as apply chiefly to the 
people who have money and can afford to pay taxes, but it 
is to be remembered that it is just such taxes that bear 
heaviest on the people, because the wealthy always shunt off 
the taxes on the poorer folks. Any tax they have to pay, 
they exact from those who do business withthem. A tax 
reduction of $44,000,000 is not as large a reduction as 
many of us expected, but it is something, and more especi- 
ally it is a starter in the right direction. National expendi- 
tures are appalling, and if the “pork” had been eliminated 
from the appropriations made in the last session of Congress 
it is probable that the war taxes could have been reduced 
by twice the sum estimated above. And the reduction 
would have been made had not the Democratic Senators 
and Congressmen received no small share of the “pork” 
aforesaid. Not only does the “pork” keep up the necessity 
for taxes, but it steals money from improvements that are 
absolutely needed. If there were any such thing as a real 
Democratic opposition in Congress the “pork” scandal 
might have been averted or diminished, but the very hope- 
lessness of the minority tended to make its members reach 
out and grab for what they could get, when they couldn’t 
prevent the distribution. 
et 
Shelving a Boom 
THE workings of the Dockery administration are inter- 
esting to politicians in Missouri, because they are so de- 
liberately calculated to prevent the election of Mr. 
De Armond to the United States Senate, when Mr. Vest’s 
term shall have expired. Mr. De Armond, in Washington, 
is at somewhat of a disadvantage in the matter, and it 
seems peculiar that in the distribution of praise to Missouri 
Members of Congress for their share in the work of passing 
the St. Louis World’s Fair bill, there should have been 
such a general ignoring of Mr. De Armond’s existence. It 
looks as if the incipient Senatorial boom for De Armond 
were being very effectively,if quietly, shelved. 
Fe st 
Searles and Other Dummies 
Poor old Mr. Searles! Five years ago he was worth 
five or six million dollars. To-day heis in the hands of the 


For about five years he has been in the hands of 
The promoters got 


receiver. 
the deceivers. 
after him. They unloaded good things upon him. They 
put him into big offices in giant companies, as a sort of 
guinea pig. They made him a figure-head in legitimate 
enterprises, and then skinned him by selling him the stock 
He was featured as being the friend 


He was a vain old man. 


of worthless schemes. 
of Rockefeller when the poor old pappy guy didn’t know 
what his friends were doing to him. He was simply a man 
who made money by accident and hadn’t learned how to 
say no. And when the New York banks wouldn’t loan him 
$10,000 on his note, he gave up the game, and then all his 
former friends and associates hastened to state that their 
enterprises were not affected in the least by Mr. Searles’ 
failure, as he was out of the companies, and he didn’t 
amount to much anyhow when he was in the companies. 
For a man who, as now appears, knew so little, Mr. Searles 
figured as a big gun in finance for an astonishingly long 
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time. There are, however, many others like him in the 
They are ignorant of what the men 
They are wheedled and flattered 
They are 


great Industrials. 
about them are doing. 
into looking wise and acting as respectable bait. 
posed as financiers and organizers. And thousands of 
people are lured into schemes by their bogus ability. How 
can concerns, headed by men as foolishly ignorant as 
Searles, continue to prosper? They can’t. They are not 
intended to prosper. They are intended to be manipulated, 
and when manipulated to the limit they collapse. The Indus- 
trials have other dummies than Searles—many of them. 
Wherefore, the person with a little money to invest will steer 
clear of the said Industrials. 


Excluding Orientals 

THE Chinese exclusion act will expire of its own limita- 
tion on May lst, 1902. The Pacific Coast papers are call- 
ing attention tothe fact, with the utmost vociferousness. 
The Yellow Peril again stalks before their vision. It is 
now proposed to extend the restrictions of the Geary law 
for twenty years, or up to 1922. It is proposed, also, to ex- 
clude the Japanese and some other Oriental peoples. This 
proposal is not viewed without some trepidation in some 
quarters. The trepidation is due to the fact, that the 
Japanese Government has entered protest against the ex- 
clusion of its citizens from this country, and the Japanese 
Government is a spunky government capable of making 
trouble for us, not only directly, as between that government 
and our own, but as between this government and European 
Powers. The Japanese invasion is, according to Pacific 
Coast papers, a steadily increasing one. Ten years ago, 
when the Chinese exclusion law was passed, there were 
only about 3,000 Japanese in this country. In 1900, not 
less than 12,000 of the little men were landed here. The. 
great influx was due to various causes, among them dread 
of compulsory military service against Russia, and false 
allurements by steamship companies desirous of forcing 
It is said these Japanese were of the lowest 
The alarm that was felt in the far West 
was almost ridiculous. The Japanese government’s protest 
was so rational and dignified that one would have thought 
The protest, 


their business. 
order of that race. 


the alarm would pass away, but it does not. 
is voicedin a general way by Prof. Kakichi Mitsukuri, 
of the University of Japan, who says: “It is conceivable 
to the intelligent Japanese that there may be some undesir- 
able elements among the lower class Japanese who emigrate 
to the Pacific Coast; and if such proves to be the case, after 
due investigation by proper authorities, the remedy might 
easily be sought by coming to a diplomatic understanding 
on the matter and by eliminating the objectionable feature. 
The Japanese government would, without doubt, be open to 
reason. Butto pass a law condemning the Japanese whole- 
sale, for no other reason than that they are Japanese, 
would be striking a blow at Japan at her most sensitive 
The unfriendly act would be felt more keenly than 
An open declaration of war 


point. 
almost anything conceivable. 
would not be resented as much. The reason is not far to 
seek. Japan has hada long struggle in recovering those 
rights of an independent state which she was forced to 
surrender to foreign nations at the beginning of the inter- 
course with them, and in obtaining a standing in the civil- 
ized world. And if, now that the goal is within measure- 
able distance, her old friend, who may be said in some 
sense to be almost responsible for having started her in this 
career, should turn back on her and say she will no longer 
associate with her on equal terms, the resentment must 
necessarily be very bitter. The entire loss of prestige in 
Japan may not seem much tothe Americans; but are not 
the signs too evident that inthe coming century that part 
of the world known as the Far East is going to be the seat 
of some stupendous convulsions from which greater 
nations, like America, cannot keep themselves clear 
if they would? And is it not most desirable that in this 
crisis those countries which have a community of interests 
should not have misunderstandings with one another? It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the American statesmen will 
estimate those large problems at their proper value, and 


not let them be over-shadowed by partisan considerations.” 
Such an appeal is not easily resisted. It is an appeal to 
common sense, and to this country’s own probable 
necessities in the East in the near future. Furthermore 
there is truth in the contention that the gr at immigration 
from Japan is only temporary in character. The Japanese 
government does not encourage the emigration of its own 
people, and there is no such increase in Japanese popula- 
tion as to make it necessary, while the Japanese is so much 
superior to other Orientals and so little inclined to live in 
semi-slavery, that he will not become a menace to the 
civilization of the United States, but will adjust himself to 
it, like the emigrant from Europe. The argument is plain 
that Japan does not object to our excluding undesirable 
immigrants. The plea of the Japanese is the plea that 
will be made for the Filipinos, for, absurd as it appears, it 
is proposed to restrict the immigration to this country of 
people now under our own flag, as if we were to restrict 
immigration between our own States. The whole matter 
of restricting Oriental immigrations is abogy. The Chinee 
in this country has not wrought that damage to the 
American laborer of which we heard such direful prophecy. 
He has not driven the American laborer to poverty wages. 
He has not proved to be the danger his enemies said he 
would be. The Chinaman has been bad for the country, 

chiefly, because he has been regarded as an outlaw. He 
has been practically forced to herd together, whereas if he 
had been allowel a free foot he would have scattered 

more, and lost his tendency to solidarity in the population 
by which he is surrounded. The Chinee has not driven 
the white servant out of employment inthe West. The 
servant question is as bad in Denver and San Francisco 
asin the East, and there is complaint against the scarcity 
of Chinese servants. The Chinee has not ruined the 

laundry business, and there are many people who believed 

in Chinese exclusion, ten years ago, who now believe it was 
a mistaken act of demagogy. The howl against Oriental 
immigration which now arises is not directed so much at 
the Chinese and Japanese as at the people of the Philip- 
pines, and if we are to forbid the Filipinos to come to this 

country, we are to make them slaves. The Yellow Peril 

is all “rot.” This country is in no danger of being 
swamped by the yellow men, even with all the bars down. 

We may keep out criminals and coolies, with justice to 
ourselves, but to continue to keep out Chinamen, because 
they are Chinamen, or Japanese, because they are Japanese, 
is a mistake, because the action is certain to throw many 
obstacles in our way when, in the future, we settle down 
to the business of seeking the trade of the people for whom 


we have been expressing our contempt. 
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FUNAMBULESQUE. 


Uncle Fuller. 





(TO THE MEMORY OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. ) 


HE sweet, sad clown of Bergamo, 
TT The little moon-child Pierrot 
Is white, white in his shadowy grace 
As a flower’s wistful face. 





With vesture tinted like a rose 
Dear Columbina fleeting goes, 
And Harlequin no hue doth lack, 
—I wear but black. 


A sombre shadow in the glare 

Of brilliant color spots I fare; 
With aspect desert-lone that links 
Me to the Sphynx. 


My eyes that peer from out my mask 
Strange, troubling questions seem to ask; 
And garb of such abysmal hue 

Frights half the silly crew. 


Then when onestammers: To what end 
This dress? I answer: Eh, my friend, 
I celebrate a funeral; 
That’s all. 
Wilbur Unde wood. 
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WHY WELLS WILL WIN. 


BETTER THAN ZIEGENHEIN’S PROXY. 


municipal election on April 2nd, the more evident 

becomes the fact that the Democratic ticket is, in 
he main, the best in the field. Of course, for the people 
who want city government turned up-side down and inside- 
out there is either the Filley ticket, the Meriwether ticket, 
or the Greenbaum ticket, with the Filley platform very 
much the best of them allfrom any standpoint. It is a pity 
that the Democratic candidate does not stand on as frank 
a platform for reform as Mr. Filley’s. But Mr. Filley 
cannot be elected on his platform. He can only take the 
votes of reform Republicans unwilling to vote for Mr. 
Parker and afraid of Mr. Meriwether’s personal radicalism. 
The Republican nominee, Mr. George W. Parker, estimable 
and able gentleman though he is, is only acreature of 
Ziegenhein. Without Ziegenhein support, Mr. Parker 
could not have been nominated, and Mayor Ziegenhein 
has openly boasted of this fact. The Ziegenhein machine 
is for Mr. Parker and Mr. Parker has let the machine un- 
derstand it will have the “nuts.” That means that the 
Ziegenhein machine will be kept in power. Now the 
Ziegenhein machine is just what the city wants to get rid 
of, because of its wastefulness and incompetency and cor- 
ruption. Therefore a vote for a man, however reputable, 
personally, who would keep that machine in power, would 
be idiotic, for anyone who believes that the Ziegenhein 
crowd is wasteful, incompetent and corrupt. A vote for 
Mr. Parker would be a vote for padded payrolls, straw men, 
pardon brokerage, permit-peddling and license-grafting. No 
person believing in reform can vote for Mr. Parker until Mr. 
Parker emphatically and specifically repudiates Ziegenhein 
and Ziegenheinism, as Mr. Filley’s Good Government organ- 
ization has done. If we want four years more of Ziegen- 
hein’s friends in power we must vote for Mr. Parker, 
but there is no other reason for doing so. Mr. Rolla 
Wells, the Democratic nominee for Mayor, may be 
said also to represent a machine, but this can hardly 
be said with absolute truth. Mr. Wells represents, 
conspicuously and distinctly, the choice of the opposition to 
the Democratic machine. The machine does not claim him. 
He was not the machine candidate at first, nor at the end. 
In fact, the machine to-day accepts him rather ungraciously. 
Mr. Wells has promised no “nuts” to the boys. The 
Democratic machine is not in sole charge of Mr. Wells. 
He is not openly or covertly apologizing for or defending 
the machine. He has declared himself explicitly as 
opposed to the abuses alleged or proven against the Demo- 
cratic machine. He has, in all his public utterances, ap- 
pealed directly to the independent voter who favors a busi- 
ness administration of city affairs, as distinct from the 
partisanism boldly proclaimed by Mr. Parker. Mr. Wells 
stands for the principle that the machine must not rule. 
His nomination was a defeat of the purposes of the 
machine, although the machine finally accepted him rather 
than meet defeat. The independent voter, therefore, should 
vote for Mr. Wells, because in doing so he votes for the 
influence that has alone been able to compel the machine’s 
tolerance of a candidate repudiating machine methods. 
Mr. Wells, if elected, will not be held to any such pledges 
tothe Jefferson Club as Mr. Parker has made to the 
Ziegenhein organization. Good government will have 
one hundred chances under Mr. Wells to one under 
the candidate who promises “nuts” for the boys. 
And as machines mean men after all, what free, 
white American citizen would not prefer Harry Hawes 
to Ziegenhein, Ed Butler to Christ Schawacker, W. H. 
Swift to Carroll and Gast and Kratz and Thuner 
and Wurzburger? If it be a choice of machines—as many 
persons honestly believe—compare the Democratic machine 
with the Republican machine. There is no earthly reason 
why any sort of Democrat worthy decent consideration 
should vote for the retention in office of the incoherent and 
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incapable Ziegenhein gang. Some may possibly vote for 
Mr. Meriwether. Reputable Republicans who, ipso facto, 
oppose Ziegenheinism, are probably opposed to Mr. 
Filley for his fight on the President and they are 
surely opposed to Mr. Meriwether as, in their concep- 
tion, an anarchist. These people cannot vote for Mr. 
Parker and more “nuts” for the Ziegenhein-verein. They 
can vote for Mr. Wells, can do so consistently, and will do 
so. It’s Wells or Ziegenhein, and nobody wants Ziegenhein 
by proxy, in Mr. Parker. Mr. Meriwether, therefore, is 
the chief candidate against Mr. Wells, and people of con- 
servative instincts, with regard for the practical question of 
a business administration to prepare for World’s Fair con- 
ditions, are not going to vote for Mr. Meriwether’s some- 
what nebulous theories. Because the Nesbit law is bad, 
shall we continue the Ziegenhein Nesbiters in power? 
Because there have been scandals at the Four Courts, must 
we keep in office the crooks at the City Hall? Sensible 
citizens will not be deceived by such logic. Meriwether 
were better than a Ziegenhein proxy in the Mayor’s office. 
Wells is better than either. W. M. R. 


ee 
ABOUT EUGENE FIELD. 





A PROTEST AGAINST THE ANGELIC DELUSION. 





last week, Mr. Francis Wilson, comedian and 

bibliophile, delivered a very pretty address upon 
Eugene Field. . From this meeting with Mr. Wilson 
several persons appear to have come with an impression of 
Eugene Field as an individual somewhat on the angelic 
order. They seem to think they have got to grow tearful 
at mention of “Gene’s” narae. They grow maudlinly 
dyllic as they talk of what a beautiful fame it is for a man 
to have a school named after him because he sang of 
little children. In short, there is growing up a Eugene 
Field mythin this country against which I wish to enter a 
firm but respectful protest. 

I do not complain that Eugene Field seems to be secure- 
ly fixed as an immortal in this country. Cheerfully I pay 
tribute to the literary characteristics that have given him a 
hold upon the people. I acknowledge that his child-verse 
and his tales are very effectively wrought, and cap- 
ture a sentimental fancy. You can’t criticize “Little 
Boy Blue,” or “The Little Tyke,” or “Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod.” Their art is above criticism. 
They express something that exists—whether, in writ- 
ing them, Mr. Field felt them or not. Mr. Field’s wit 
and prankishness are not amenable to criticism either. His 
humor was rather hard at times, and rasping, a humor 
characteristic, by the way, of Chicago. Still it is not of 
these things that I wish to protest. I have no desire to 
protest, either, against Mr. Wilson’s eulogies of his friend. 
Mr. Wilson knew Eugene Field well. Therefore he knows 
that there is something highly ridiculous in the contempor- 
aneous and posthumous aptheosis of the man as “one 
whose heart was as a little child’s.” Eugene Field turned 
his knack at verse to good account when he bent it to the 
task of catching on with the mothers. What he thought of 
his “play” was best expressed when he told a friend, on the 
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street, in Chicago, “I’ve got to go home now and write some 
mother rot”—only the word wasn’t rot, but something much 
worse. This devotion to children was, to a certain extent, 
a pose. It was a good pose, an effective pose. And that 
is all it was. 

Eugene Field,talented as he was, clever as he was, was 
no good fellow. He was as chilly as aniceberg. He did 
not remember his friends. He did not care sincerely for 
people. He had very little of the real milk of human 
kindness in him. He did not respect confidences. He 
was something of a snob in his later and more famous 
years. He cultivated afew of Chicago’s codfish aristo- 
cracy and he was not considerate of the feelings of many 
whom he had known in earlier and less famous years. He 
never hesitated to ridicule a friend and he was not ad- 
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dicted to remembering kindly services. He loved adula- 
tion better than he ever loved anything in the world, pos- 
sibly excluding his own family, and the gentleness of him 
was found only when he had to conjure it up for usein a 
piece of verse to make mother readers of the News. 

We hear a great deal of the purity of Eugene Field’s 
poetry. Those of us who knew him knew something of 
quite a large body of Fieldian verse that was the exact re- 
verse of pure. Field was one of those men who delight in 
the coarsely, vulgarly erotic. His writings in that line are 
notorious, under the rose. The world of letters in America 
is familiar with his poem on Socrates, which has long been 
privately circulated as a triumph of its kind. There are, 
perhaps, a dozen other “poems” of the same sort, in which, 
to the most banal eroticism is added a scatalogic and 
callipygic salacity that lost little of its disgustingness from 
being cleverly handled in rhyme. Field’s sub-rvosa writings 
might make a good-sized book in themselves, and the re- 
quirements of truth compel me tosay that in mere technique 
of handling several of them are truly miraculous examples 
of the man’s ability. They are treated with a lingering 
lovingness that illustrates the spirit in which he approached 
the treatment of such subjects. 

This is a matter upon which one cannot well, or safely, 
say more, even if one wished todo so. The only person in 
this country who ever dared to say this much, though he 
said it infinitely better, is Mr. Vance Thompson, who 
touched upon it trenchantly some years ago in an article, in, 
I think, the New York Commercial Advertiser. The 
erotic and the filthy had a very definite attraction for 
Eugene Field, an attraction to which he was not insensible, 
even in his later years. In estimating the man this phase 
of his character should be taken into consideration. One 
grows tired of seeing Field haloed and hearing him idolized 
as an angel of purity. One realizing the unction with 
which he was wont to handle dirty subjects with his pen, 
and not infrequently in conversation, is rather nauseated at 
the form which recognition of his ability takes when it 
names public schools after him. In the interest of bio- 
graphic and literary truth let us have an end of this un- 
mitigated twaddling eulogy of Eugene Field as a sort of 
glorified choir boy. Let us have the man as he was. Let 
us see the other side of him now and then, not the side on 
which he was least natural, if most popular. Eugene Field 
was no Charles Lamb, no Tom Hood, even. He was not 
the “gentle” poet, except to those to whom it may have 
been, in one way or another, his interest to seem gentle. 
He was as frosty a proposition—to come down to the 
language of the street of to-day—as ever came over the 
pike, and his sincerity was always an unknown quantity 
with those who knew him best, in the actual world of work. 
He was not the paragon of kindliness he has been made out. 
He was not the simple child of nature that some people 
would have us believe. He was a man who discovered the 
“child-and-mother game,” and worked it very dexterously 
to the immortalization of himself. 

There need be no undue insistence in the honest biogra- 
phy of Eugene Field upon the aspects of his personality to 
which I would call attention. Only let us know that there 
are such aspects of the man. His weaknesses, his small- 
nesses, even, for he had probably as many of the latter as 
of the former, are part of the record, part of the picture. 
They do not spoil the man as a human document. On the 
contrary, they make it the more interesting, give it the 
benefit of contrasts and conflicts in the individuality of the 
man. They make him more of aman. As we have been 
led to regard him by the indiscriminate and fulsome appre- 
ciation of his verses concerning children, he has appeared 
more or less of a smirking, simpering doll. Mr. Wilson 
and other friends of Eugene Field, have hardly had the 
courage of their friendship, else they would not have been 
afraid to give us views of him, full, rounded and complete. 
Field is large enough in his work for his reputation to stand 
the truth, Let us not be maudlin over Field for the work 
at which he was wont to scoff and sneer and jeer as a pose 
and a pretense. Let us even name schools after him, if we 
will, but let us not continue to fool the people by picturing 
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him to them as a sort of Sunday-school superintendent with 
a trick of facile tears and a tendency toward practical jok- 
ing. That is all I wish to protest against. His work will 
stand or fall for what it is. The man, I imagine, will be 
able to stand so, too, and, probably, more securely as one 
who had himself grounded in the sort of nature that 
Rabelais reveled in than as a bogus Sir Galahad. 
An Old Journalist. 
eee 


THE HUXLEY FAKE. 





MR. WHIDDEN GRAHAM’S REPLY TO SOME CRITICS. 


HEN I wrote the amiable comment on “The 

\W Huxley Fake,” published in THE MIRROR of 

February 21st, I anticipated that some guileles 

and gullible sucker would be rash enough to call in question 

my plain statement of facts. I have not been disappointed. 

The editor of THE MIRROR bears testimony to the swarm of 

small fry which has been nibbling at my article, and pub- 

lishes two sample letters from friends of the departed 

Huxley. All of which is proof that my mild protest against 
the quackery of science struck home. 

I asserted, in my first article on this subject, that the 
alleged services of —Thomas H. Huxley to mankind were a 
sham; that Huxley never said, or wrote, or did anything to 
benefit humanity, and that the popular estimate of him, as a 
great philosopher and scientific thinker, was wholly a delu- 
sion. To the wayfaring man it would seem that the best 
and easiest method of confuting my assertions would be to 
state briefly just what services for humanity Mr. Huxley 
had performed. Instead of doing this my critics indulge in 
an orgie of mud-throwing at the audacious iconoclast who 
dared to call in question their scientific humbug, and try 
to confuse their readers by the pretense that the point at 
issue is that of my scientific knowledge or literary ability as 
compared with Professor Huxley’s. This is, of course, very 
flattering, but I really cannot allow the estimable lady and 
gentleman, whose letters the MIRROR has published, to side- 
track the real issue, as they have sought to do. 

Miss Bernays exhibits the charming logic of the truly 
theological mind when, with the rancor of an old-time 
Puritan assailing a heretic, she devotes half of her letter to 
abuse of my humble self. This I expected. Nothing so 
quickly angers the average mortal as to be convicted of 
presumptuous ignorance. Dear are the idols to the dupes, 
and woe unto him who exposes the sham behind the god. 
When I have incurred the abuse of the credulous I always 
know that I have done the cause of truth some service. 

But while I do not object to Miss Bernays scolding like 
a fishwife, in the vain attempt to magnify the virtues of the 
defunct Huxley, I most decidedly object to misrepresenta- 
tion and falsehood. Thus, she alleges that I declared that 
all Huxley’s work had been already better done by 
Voltiare, and follows with the crushing rejoinder, “as if 
everybody did not know that Voltaire never attempted such 
scientific work as Huxley did!” I respectfully submit that 
I never said anything of the kind. I did say that Huxley’s 
attacks on the old cosmogonies had been better done by 
Voltaire. Isaid nothing about Voltaire anticipating Hux- 
ley’s scientific work. This is a small matter, but it seems to 
show the lack of candor which pervades my critic’s lame 
defense of her favorite fakir. 

A second ground for complaint against myself is found 
by Miss Bernays in my alleged ingratitude toward Huxley, 
who worked hard that I may enjoy the freedom of speech 
which I so shamefully abuse! So, we have the theological 
rancor in a new form. Iam abusing the right of free 
speech when I point out that an alleged philosopher is an 
arrant humbug! This is nice, cheerful language for the 
twentieth century. If the lady had her way, no doubt 
she would clap me into prison, to prevent my shameful 
abuse of freedom of speech. Pray when, or where, or 
how, did Thomas H. Huxley have anything to do with 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, under 
which a man “may speak the thing he will?” Was there no 
right of free speech until Huxley said: “Let there be 

freedom?” What rotten rubbish! Huxley did not believe 
in liberty. He vilified Gladstone because that statesman 
tried to give a measure of freedom to Ireland. He bitterly 
opposed the greatest movement for the freedom of the 
masses proposed in the nineteeth century. And this is 
the man whom my critic has the nerve to credit with 
having worked hard that I may enjoy freedom of speech! 
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Having, to her own satisfaction, disposed of my insig- 
nificent self, Miss Bernays makes a feeble effort to show 
that Huxley really did some useful work for humanity. She 
claims that his monograph on the crayfish is a classic speci- 
men of that kind of work. It may be. But is that suf- 
ficient grounds ‘on which to base the sickening adulation of 
Huxley which is exhibited by his dupes? 

Then we are told that Huxley was a great teacher, and 
that thousands of workingmen in England, to whom he 
freely gave of his keen insight into universal relations, 
still remember and bless him. In the name of the Prophet! 
crayfish! I must beg the pardon of my readers for con- 
sidering this childish nonsense, which my critic gravely 
puts forward as a reason for gratitude toward Huxley, but 
as it represents the views of many of his followers I wish 
to briefly examine it. 

In England—or Great Britain—there are some ten mil- 
lions of workers. These people are over-worked, under- 
fed, badly clothed, meanly sheltered, and the greater num- 
ber of them are miserable, ignorant and degraded. The 
causes of their poverty and misery are in the laws which 
rob them of the fruits of their labor in order that a small 
number of titled landlords and other privileged classes may 
live in wanton luxury. To these workers comes the Great 
Man, and talks tothem. Does he point out the sources of 
the evils that afflict them,and urge the only remedy for their 
ills? Not at all. He speaks of “Universal Relations,” 
“to them matters of vital interest” says my critic. And the 
toil-worn workers straightway burst into tears and promise 
to live a different life! 

As a matter of fact, Thomas H. Huxley was one of the 
worst enemies of the people. His voice and pen were al- 
ways on the side of privilege and monopoly. He denounced 
the men who, in England and elsewhere, are striving for a 
juster social order, and did all in his power to maintain the 
glaring injustice of conditions which degrade the workers. 
He may have worked according to his best lights, but, if so, 
he was so profoundly ignorant that his friends would do 
well to let the memory of his deeds slumber. He, the man 
who for many years lived in sunny content on a liberal 
pension wrung in taxes from the workers in the factory, or 
field, or mine, had so little soul or sympathy for his fellow- 
men that he could sneer at the “cheap agitators” who are 
trying to convince the people that the wealth they create is 
their own, and that they should refuse to allow themselves 
to be robbed by idle parasites. 

Miss Bernays takes pleasure in making the assertion 
that my criticism of Huxley exhibits my ignorance and 
ingratitude. I expected to be told that I am ignorant; 
that it is only my weak mind that prevents my appreciating 
the divine wisdom of the Huxley kind. The one refuge 
for all superstitious dupes, from worshipers of the dead 
Jew of Palestine, to the followers of Huxley and Mrs. 
Eddy, is the bland assertion: “Of course you cannot under- 
stand it, you haven’t mind enough.” But why am I guilty 
of ingratitude? Must Ibe grateful to a man because he 
wrote a monograph on the crayfish, and intended to write 
one on the dog. 

Enough of Miss Bernays. Mr. DeKalb finds fault with 
my style, and claim; that I entered the lists as a defender 
of orthodoxy. Curious, isn’t it, that it should be so much 
easier to criticize my English than to show what Huxley 
did to entitle him to honor. But I must disavow the alle- 
gation of orthodoxy. Iam nota believer in the Christian 
religion, or any other religion, and did not attack Huxley 
from a religious point of view. Sothat objection falls to 
the ground. 

Mr. DeKalb’s expression of doubt as to my familiarity 
with Huxley’s writings is of the same “you are ignorant” 
order as that of my first critic. I would submit that during 
the past eighteen years I have read—in many instances two 
or three times—practically everything that Huxley has 
written. I know his work in detail, and had I been writing 
a full and comprehensive review of his life and work, I 
should have given him due credit for whatever merit he 
possessed. As it was, my article was intended to show the 
flimsy basis for the claim that he was a great teacher and 
philosopher, and neither of my critics has brought for- 
ward any facts in rebuttal of my statements on this point. 
Their personal abuse, and repetition of stock phrases about 
the pursuit of truth, andthe “triumphal march of evolu- 
tionary ideas,” may impose on people who like that sort of 
thing, but will hardly carry weight with the limited number 
of persons whose opinions on the subject matter are worthy 
of respect. Whidden Graham. 
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PALE moon fading in the blue! 
() O white dawn-wasted flower! 
Sole lingering blossom of th’ enwreathed night, 

Spent, spent is all thy light, 
And all thy power, 
The flowing ecstasy of light that drew 
The vast adoring sea 
In one white, quivering flame of wonder unto thee! 


O! if swift sorrow made thee pale, 

When, from thy rapt embrace, 

The awakening waters to the young dawn turned; 
And all the bright waves burned 

For her fresh grace, 

Shedding light clouds about her as a veil! 

If this thy heart hath torn, 

Lean thou from thy far woe unto my grief forlorn. 


For I, as thou, O sister moon! 

Have reigned, a happy queen; 

A queen through starry rapturous night have reigned: 
As thine my light hath waned, 

While, yet, serene 

I dreamed love’s glittering night was at the noon, 

Love, changing, fell from me, 

As from thy passionate flame the unremembering sea. 


But one brief hour from my lord’s sway 

My beauty was withdrawn, 

As thou, fair moon, thy snowy light dost shroud 

In some wind-sailing cloud, 

That hour the dawn, 

Breaking in beauty, blossomed into day; 

And all my splendor paled 

Before the glowing youth of her bright form unveiled. 


O Love! O Love! that couldst not hold 

Unfaltering, through the years 

Of my frail, earthly life, for me his heart! 

O Time, when thou didst part 

Us without tears 

So coldly, why didst thou not leave me cold? 

Still, still in me at flood 

The tidethat ebbed in him sweeps surging through my 
blood! 


And thou, O Queen upon my throne 

In bridal robes attired! 

O flame of gold where my pale rapture gleamed! 
Hast thou all thy heart dreamed, 

Thy soul desired? 

Dost thou remember one who treads alone 

The wilderness of fear, 

A wandering, outcast queen by salt sea waters drear? 


Yet, yet, O waning, waning moon! 

Though, in the sun’s bright blaze 

The ocean lies forgetful of thy light, 

Mysteriously thy might 

His motion sways! 

May not Ahazuerus in the moon 

Feel the deep moving power 

Of love that could not die in one disastrous hour? 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, in London Saturday Review. 
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THE MATINEE HABIT. 





WHAT THE MATINEE GIRL SAYS IN DEFENSE OF IT. 





wires from Milwaukee to the effect that matinees 
are bad for us girls, says ‘‘The Matinee Girl,” in 
the Dramatic Mirror. 

The voice belongs to a scientist, who claims that youth- 
ful emotions are torn up to such an extent that morbid ideas 
of life are engendered, together with excitable nerves, too 
romantic notions, and all sorts of things. 

This is about the worst ever. For years we Matinee 
Girls have stood for the good, the beautiful and the true, 
amid the army of playgoers the world over. 

We have been the ingenues of the play-house, our eyes 
always ready to brim up or our hearts to thrill over the sor- 
rows or courageous deeds of stage heroes and heroines. 

Just fancy what an ungirl-like creature a young woman 
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would be whose emotions were carefully kept in, com- 
pressed, and trained to answer to an educated intellectual 
wire with an optic nerve connection. 

Emotions are not hurt by calisthenic exercises. The 
thrills and tears of the matinee are just as healthful to the 
mental well-being of girls as the swinging of dumbbells 
and clubs is for their bodies. 

Repression of the emotions is worse than the most 
tearful matinee that ever caused an afternoon audience to 
sob into its chocolate creams. 

Take the girl who grows up with her tears and her 
smiles carefully kept in; who analyzes, weighs and sizes up 
every one she meets and calculates as to the choice of con- 
versation that will prove the most impressive. What a 
queer young person she is! She occurs sometimes and she 
is always anaemic, impossible. And as she develops she 
grows into a still more disagreeable woman. 

The matinee is a far more wholesome influence in the 
lives of women than novels. A few years ago women sat 
at home all day poring over novels and weeping over them. 
Now they laugh at them. Atthe theatre they may laugh 
and cry also. They get diversity of emotional massage. 

To many women who are ill, worn out from house- 
keeping or the various domestic woes that crop up in 
modern lives and must be lived through, the matinee, each 
Saturday, is a boon and a blessing! 

It gets them out of themselves and gives them a good 
cry, or a good healthy shiver along the spine, or a fluttering 
of the heart strings, that keeps them from rusting out 
before their time. 

If we never outgrew our matinee emotions we’d never 
get tired of each other, ourselves or our dinners. It’s the 
blessed enthusiasms of life that make it beautiful. It is the 
constant, never-dying, looking out over the horizon, with 
tthe sails of ourships in view, headed for us, laden with all 
he beautiful promise of life, that makes existence worth 
while. 

When the emotions dry up and our hearts get so they 
rattle within us when we walk, then itis time for a quick 
curtain and an audience that leaves without either a smile 
or a sigh. 

No—when we get out of the matinee habit we might as 
well put on our rheumatism plasters and begin to tell stories 
about our neighbors. I see lots of gray-haired girls sprint- 
ing into the theatres afternoons, but I know that their 
hearts are full of primroses in bloom, a perpetual crop that 
the matinees keep in a flourishing condition. 


eee 
SECOND SIGHT. 





A VISION AT THE EDGE OF THE GULF. 





elegance. The greater part of the room is in semt- 
darkness. There is only one small night-lamp bnrning, 
in the corner, behind the bed. Broad, grotesquely-formed 
shadows lie on the bed of the dying man. 

THE ARTIST (very emaciated, in a highly feverish condition, 
but still conscious:) “The truth, doctor, tell me the truth.” 

THE Docror (of sympathetic appearance, and evidently 
anxious to hide his growing fears:) “How often shall I tell 
you that you have no reason to be afraid? Itis nothing 
but a little fever.” 

THE ARTIST: “You are telling me lies; you cannot save 
me, but you can lie.” 

THE Docror: “Well, if you do not believe me, why do 
you ask me constantly?” 

THE ARTIST: “I will ask no more. 
hear your voice, so as to infer from it if there was still a 
fragment of hope left for me. No hope left, ah?” (His 
lips emit a piping sound. ) 

THE Doctor: “For heaven’s sake, do not excite your- 


T HE artist's room, superheated, but of quiet, aristocratic 


I only desired to 


self so much.” 
THE ARTist: “I am no coward. But death is terrible, 


when one has lived. The common rabble, that has never 
lived, and never known what life is or means, does not con- 
cern itself with thoughts of death. To such people, death 
does not signify anything else but a change of place. It 
is different with us, however. You have no idea as to 
what I am compelled to leave behind. You cannot know 
it 

THE Docror: “You must not speak; I positively for- 
bid it. If you do not obey, I shall leave you.” 

Tue ARTIST: “Please remain and let me go on speak- 
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ing. If you leave me, I begin a dance on the floor, with 
naked feet. I will not die like a dumb dog.” 

THE Doctor: “Quiet yourself; you are terribly im- 
prudent and reckless.” 

THE ARTIST: “Do you know what it means to call 
something into life, with the voice of a creator? . Do you 
know what it means to create, to bring forth? Mankind 
does not know of anything greater or more sublime than 
this. And still the only result is a few more human be- 
ings, who live a miserable, little time. But to create some- 
thing immortal out of your own self, to lay down the laws 
to nature, to give the life of several centuries to the 
actions and impressions of our brain,—-can you realize what 
this means? To work, without a master to command us,— 
that is God-like. And I know now that the Gods are not 
immortal.” 

THE Doctor: 

THE ARTIST: 
great work of the Bible. 
it. God was only the first artist. 
dies with me? All those great creations! 
them myself; they live only a vague life in my soul, beneath 
thick veils which I cannot penetrate. The poor unborn, 
that will never see the bright light of day. Why? Why?” 

THE Doctor: “I have seen many men die. A world 
dies with every one of them.” 

THE ARTIST: “That is not true. You utter a 
blasphemy. The death of others means nothing. But 
worlds die with us. And it exasperates and tortures me 
that I cannot create those worlds. They would have de- 
lighted posterity a thousand years hence. Everything that 
I have accomplished forms nothing but a prelude. And all 
this has to perish, to expire in the dark, simply on account 
of a little disorder in my system, some unnecessary, silly 
derangement?” 

THE Doctor: “I have to go; I will return to-morrow.” 

THE ARTIST (growing delirious): “I must talk, even if 
my hands are already too stiff and unmanageable to hold 
the pen. Thoughts not expressed are ghosts. They would 
not let me rest in my grave; they would burst the cover of 
my coffin. Ah, now I know what deathis; death, the 
miserable clown, is intent upon annihilating me, upon 
wiping out my span of time. My entire century is in my 
head, with all its ideas and its people. I desired to show 
everything, only better and more clearly than the clumsy 
accident of life.” (He sinks back, utterly exhausted; the doctor 
puts some ice on his head.) 

THE ARTIST: “I thank you, doctor. 
about to come into possession of second sight. 
possess it now; it is the gift of my last hour.” 

THE Doctor: “And what do you see?” 

THE Artist: “A truth, that is more bitter than ten 
deaths. It is all accident. No fate, or anything like that, 
which would partake of the nature of cruelty and which we 
could curse. No, it is all nothing. Life is nothing, and 
behind it there is nothing. Everything is empty, lawless. 
I pity the poor dunces, that rack their little brains in the 
vain effort to find the hidden laws of life. There is nothing, 
absolutely nothing. It is all accident, chance. All their 
discoveries, inventions, all their art and culture represent 
nothing whatever and end in nothing. Do you know how 
many Bonapartes die in this world? They die by the 
dozens, every year, every day; one on the guillotine; the 
other of starvation. Andthey write history! That is the 
most magnificent imbecility of all; it is so comical and 
absurd that one could die laughing. (He tries to laugh, but 
cannot). Oh, I forgot, I cannot laugh any more. But talk, 
yes, I can talk yet. I just said,—what did I say?” 

THE Docror: “You spoke about history.” 

THE ARTIST: “History is a biography of those men of 
genius, who did not come into this world as pro/étaires, who 
never received a brick on their head, who were not killed 
in battle or by drinking poisoned water. The most terrible 
thing about history is that it could be all so different. The 
slightest movement of a man’s hand or head can change 
the course of history or of life,—-do you understand that?” 

THE Docror: “Certainly, certainly.” 

THE Artist: “No, you do not understand me. Only 
the dying can understand it. And for an artist this knowl- 
edge is horrifying. Art is measure, form, law. Life is 
accideut, gamble, nothing. We bring some sense into the 
senseless and form into chaos. Everything is indefinite 
and vanishing. Oh, this death, the worms,—-pshaw, what 
a great joke it all is. But life is terrible. I am so glad it 


“It must be inspiring.” 

“To create a world out of nothing, the 
Every true artist can accomplish 
Can you imagine what 
I cannot define 


I believe I am 
Yes, I 
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is about toend. With the knowledge that it is all nothing, 
life is a burden and a horror. Why am I still conscious? 
Why was this knowledge even forced upon me before the 
end? Why should we live, when we are but the slaves of 
Rather be tortured by a despot, 
Oh, oh,—life is nothing, 


tyrannical, pitiless chance? 
than exist as the slave of nothing. 
and death is nothing.” (He dies). 

THE Docror: “You ought to know by this time, if you 
really had second sight.” , 
Translated from the German, of Louis Bauer, by Francis A. 

Huter. 
et et Ut 


ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLDS. 


THE FIRST GREAT GENERAL BENEFIT OF THE 20TH CENTURY. 





LECTRICITY got no more than half a start in the 

E last century. Its time has not yet fully come. 

That time will come when the electricians shall 

have solved the one great practical question of electricity in 

so far as relates to enlarging its usefulness. That is the 

question of cost. All electricians are trying to discover a 

way to make electricity cheap, and the cheaper they can 

make it the more profitable will be the furnishing thereof 
to the millions. 

What this cheapening process will do, is outlined in an 
article by Mr. George E. Walsh, in the New York 
Independent of March 7th. It means a revolution in manu- 
factures and transportation, but it means a greater revolu- 
tion in household economy. To this end, Mr. Walsh says, 
inventors are coqueting with the tides of the rivers and 
bays, and with the currents of air that sweep over our 
heads, and even with the waves of the ocean. It has been 
estimated that the tides of the North and East rivers exert a 
power much in excess of that required to do all the 
mechanical work of New York City, and that the vast 
Mississippi, Missouri and other rivers could be made to 
supply power enough to light and run all the machinery in 
the great inland cities. Even the mighty Niagara is still 
wasting power enough to run two large cities, and the 
question has been under serious consideration, for some 
time, of constructing an electric conduit from the falls to 
New York. 

It is difficult to imagine what a more general use of 
electricity would do for cities as cities. We have only to 
look about at what it has done. Perhaps the greatest 
reform promised, is in the way of a general use of electricity 
for heating purposes. This would abolish the smoke 
nuisance, and relieve our lungs of evil gas and dust. It 
would abolish the underground steam plants that increase 
the city’s temperature in summer. It would do away with 
much unnecessary sweltering by factory toilers in places 
heated by steam boilers. The home would not be suffoca- 
ted by kitchen furnaces, nor would its occupants be smoth- 
ered by the dusty heat from hot air furnaces or the sicken- 
ing warmth from steam radiators. Already the ladies have 
electric heaters for curling irons. The electric fan has 
found its way into homes from the restaurant and office. 
They cool the kitchen for the cook, and the bedroom for 
the guest, at night. Already there are homes in which 
the sewing-machine is run by electricity, and a fan is 
operated on the machine to cool the seamstress. 

Mr. Walsh’s article in the /ndependent asserts that when 
the problem of getting electricity cheaply, and in large 
quantity, has been solved, even the farmhouse will profit 
by the change. Some neighboring streams could be 
dammed and turbine wheels would be turaed continually 
by the running water, converting the power into electricity 
with which the farmer would light and heat his home, and 
run allthe farm machinery on the place. Electric plows, 
threshing machines, rakes, weed-killers, and other farm 
implements are already onthe market. It only remains to 
give the farmer cheap power torunthem. The electric 
power must be cheaper than horse-power, and as he now 
has a telephone in his house and, perhaps, an arc light at 
his farm gate, if near any big city, he will soon have the 
current to do all the hard work of the farm. 

It sounds almost like a fairy tale to hear the description of 
an electrically installed house of the future,in which the house- 
wife is the magician, with greater power, in some respects, 
than ever imagined by an Eastern story-teller. She commands 
the tides and currents of the rivers and bays, turning their 
mighty flow into heat or light as she wills, regulating her 
household affairs by the simple turn of a knob or the gentle 
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pressure of a button. If the servant leaves or proves un- 
satisfactory, there are the mute, always obedient, little, in- 
sulated wires to answer the call. They cook the meal, heat 
and light the house and do other labors that are performed 
to-day by a great expenditure of physical and nervous 
force. 

The cooking and heating implements for the electric 
kitchen are almost as complete as one could wish for, and 
it only needs the cheapening of the electric power to in- 


troduce them in nine-tenths of the homes of this broad 


land. They are connected with the wall by an insulated 
wire, and by means of a peg in the wall and another in the 
stove the heat is regulated to suit the needs of the house- 
wife. The stoves vary in size, from the small six-inch-in- 
diameter ones to the large, heavy affairs capable of accom- 
modating all the cooking utensils for a large family. The 
stove is insulated on the outside, so that, while a raging 
heat may be burning the things in the oven, there will be 
hardly a perceptible increase in the outside temperature. 
This is one of the great advantages of the electric stove. 
It can be used on the warmest summer day without baking 
and cooking the operator who is compelled to stand over it. 
The heat is also concentrated and economized. The waste 
is only a fractional part of one percent. As soon as the 
heat is turned on the stove is ready for use, and when the 
cooking is finished it is shut off immediately. 

The oven inside of the stove is surrounded by coils of 
wire in such a scientific way that all parts of it are evenly 
heated. There is no danger of burning the top of the cake 
while the bottom is left uncooked and doughy. The regu- 
lation of the heat is made even more effective by a small 
knob in front. When a slow oven is needed the knob is 
pulled out, but if a “quick” oven is required for baking 
two knobs are pulled out, and, as if by magic, a quick, in- 
ense heat is supplied. Cooks can no longer complain of 
bad ovens, slow ovens, “contrary” ovens. The electric 
stove avoids all those irregular temperatures that make 
cooking so exasperating in the ordinary coal stoves. Even 
the amateurs would find cooking delightful in such stoves, 
for half the battle is over when the stove is properly heated 
and regulated. 

Places are arranged on the stove for tea kettles, coffee 
pots and other implements, and the heat is concentrated at 
the openings, so that little of it escapes into the room. 
But, in addition to this, separate, portable broilers, tea 
kettles, chafing dishes and coffee pots are made to use 
either on top of the stove or in the dining-room, sick cham- 
ber, or wherever electric connections can be made. These 
are arranged with separate coils of wire, which can be 
brought to an intense heat by simply connecting them to 
the wires in the side of the room, and the cooking can be 
accomplished in less time than it takes to make an ordinary 
fuel fire. With a full supply of all these cooking utensils, 
one is almost independent of the large stoves, except on 
wash days. Even electric irons are manufactured on the 
same principle, the coils of wire being arranged inside of 
the iron, so that the implement is kept hot all day long. 

The electric chafing dish takes the place of the old 
alcohol arrangement, and one is relieved of all odors of the 
burning alcohol and of the period of waiting. A small wire 
runs up the side of the table-leg, and it is attached to the 
chafing dish by the twist of a peg, and everything is ready 
for cooking. The invisible heat quickly starts the contents 
of the dish to bubbling, and to the astonished guests it is 
more a question of how it is accomplished than of anything 
else. 

The tea kettle can be used inthe same way, on the 
table, independent of the cooking stove, and the coffee or 
tea can be brewed within sight of the guests. There is no 
further danger of coffee and tea getting cold on the table, 
for it can be served direct from the heated pot, or ata 
moment’s notice it can be brought to a high temperature by 
turning on the electric current. Soup can be served in the 
same way, for there is a small arrangement for keeping 
this warm while standing in the soup tureen. The tureen 
stands on a small, flat iron which contains a coil of wires 
inside, and a steady heat can be supplied as long as the 
meal lasts. The work is allso clean, hasty and effective 
that cooking is readily converted into a pleasurable pastime. 

The heating of the house by the new power is another 
and valuable feature of the question, and no housewife who 
has been burdened with the care and forethought necessary 
to run steam or hot water furnaces can fail to appreciate 
the new system instore for her. It is as far ahead of 
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steam or hot water as they are ahead of the old-fashioned 
stoves and hot-air furnaces. There is no fire to watch, no 
coal to buy or put into the furnace, no ashes to take out, 
and, above all, no dust, smoke or gas. The heat is dis- 
tributed about the house by means of handsome radiators, 
and these are connected with the electric storage house, 
some miles away, by means of an invisible wire. By press- 
ing a button at the head of the bed on a cold morning the 
heat can be turned on, and in a few minutes the radiators 
will be too hot to touch with the hand. Within half an 
hour the house will be warm enough on the coldest morning 
for one to rise and dress with comfort. The heat can be 
economized at night time in this way, or it can be kept 
going all day and night without interruption. The supply 
is universal, regular and ready for use at all times. There 
need be no intense suffering from the cold at one 
time and positive discomfort from the heat a few hours 
later. The temperature can be regulated with the same 
ease and readiness characteristic of the kitchen fire just 
described. 

These are the more pronounced benefits that will be de- 
rived from electricity in the future, when it will cost no 
more to install a private house than it does to-day to put in 
a steam-heating plant and coalstoves inthe kitchen and 
laundry; but there are many minor advantages that will 
accrue as we become accustomed to the new agent. With 
an invisible power that can be converted at will into light, 
heat or power, the tendency will be to invent all sorts of 
implements for reducing the inconveniences of living. 


ee 
THE QUEEN OF OLD DRURY. 





A FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE AS “OPHELIA.” 





I. 


HEN Barton Booth was slowly dying, and Mrs. 

\WV Oldfield often too ill to act, and ere Kitty Clive 

had yet emerged into the sunlit path of pros- 

perity, the town was anxiously awaiting the coming of some 

new favorite. Eager ever to prostrate itself at the feet of 

an idol of the stage, the public chafed under the lack of op- 

portunity for legitimate enthusiasm, and talked glibly of 
the decay of acting. 

The beaux went about with melancholy faces, cynical 
of the players’ efforts, and lamenting loudly the absence of 
a queen to whom to pay homage. The ’prentices in the pit 
threw uptheir caps and yelled with derision when some 
ambitious actress adventured a tragic effort, or tried, how 
vainly, to set the house upon the roar by the exercise of her 
comedy powers. 

Were there to be no successors of Anne Oldfield and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle? Were the Booths and the Bettertons 
then extinct? Inthe taverns and the coffee houses, at the 
street corners, in the greenroom of Drury Lane, and with- 
in the charmed circle of the court itself, the self-same ques- 
tions were asked and despairingly answered, and asked 
again. 

Lying in her sick bed in a small house near Clara 
Market, Susan Ford one night overheard the subject dis- 
cussed beneath her open window. The uncouth voices 
awoke her from a fitful slumber, and, raising her wasted 
form on one elbow, she rubbed her eyes and yawned 
languidly. 

“Zounds! ’tis a pity Anne Oldfield were not young 
again,” quoth one speaker with some slight elegance of 
tone. 

“I’ faith, we’ll never see another like her,” came the 
reply. 

The pale face in the dimly lighted room vivified with a 
keen interest as its possessor caught the purport of the con- 
versation. 

“What actress have we now worthy of the name?” an- 
other voice exclaimed. “Who can rouse us to fever heat?” 

“There is none; nor actor, either,” chimed in a can- 
tankerous bass. “A plague on ’em all. There’s not an 
ounce of fire in the whole fell tribe of them.” 

“Yea, but ye make a mistake, Master Rayner. If ye’d 
have traveled as I, ye would have known of one who’d set 
London agog an’ if she choose. A little provincial hussy, 
mark me, as fiery as the devil and sweeter than the angels. 
I saw her near by Doncaster now close upon two years 
agone—her name was Susan—Susan—ay, Susan—.” 


The sick woman had leaped from her bed and rushed 
to the window, but the rest of the colloquy escaped her 
ears. The gossipers, already moving away ere she had dis- 
cerned the personal interest attaching to their remarks, had 
passed along out of sight and out of hearing. 

For a moment she stood transfixed with one hand clutch- 
ing the curtain. 

“Susan!” she muttered, “Susan who? Oh, can it be? 
can it be? Yes, yes, Susan Ford in certainty. God has 
sent him to cheer me in my illness—to encourage me to be 
well. Ah, I must get strong! I will, I’ll be the queen of 
Drury yet, and Rupert—Rupert will love me the more to 
see me idolized by all the rich and great, by all the big, 
the mighty public!” 

In the buoyancy springing from this newly aroused 
ambition she strode up and down the room, her dishevelled 
hair clinging round her frail figure, her hands tightly 
clasped, a keen excitement in her eyes. 

She thought of all her appearances miles away in coun- 
try booths, of her little successes in provincial towns, of 
the honey of applause even from gaping yokels, of her 
longings to do something great—to hold an audience en- 
tranced, to make them weep or laugh just as she willed. 
How often had she glowed with intense delight as she 
pictured her triumph in London. From every box in 
Drury Lane earls and beaux would cheer her; the pit 
would rise to its feet and shout its approbation. And 
afterward court potentates would crowd round her in the 
greenroom and shower praises upon her. But there would 
always come the antithesis to this bright dream—the re- 
newed contemplation of the dull gray of stern reality, with 
all its attendant poverty, insignificance, monotony. 

Then Drury Lane would seem to tower above her like 
a gigantic frowning rock and could she, weak and friend- 
less, scale the precipice and gain a footing on those dizzy 
heights? Nay, as she viewed the prospect her heart would 
quake, and hot tears, half with anger, half from despair, 
would flood her eyes. 

Yet one day, after a long period of despondency, her 
hopes had been revived to some good purpose. While 
playing at Ludlow she met Rupert Vendover, the eldest 
son of Sir Reginald Vendover, a brave old cavalier, who 
enjoyed the leisure earned by an active, hunted life in the 
cause of Charles II. The young Rupert, romantically 
enough, fell in love with her, and for many days followed 
her with the company of strolling players from one place 
to another. He urged her on in the pursuit of fame, and 
showing ardent love of her beauty, respect for her virtue 
and every sympathy with her aspirations, very soon gained 
her undivided affection. Ultimately he had brought her 
to London, to this very house, promising to use what in- 
fluence he had in her behalf. 

But suddenly those ambitious schemes of hers were 
shattered again. Sickness struck her down. For months 
she had lain in this room, weak and spiritless. Only 
Rupert’s daily visits had kept her enamored of life. To 
ever act again seemed an impossibility. 

But now, through a few chance words, all the old rest- 
less eagerness took hold of her afresh. The path of fame 
stood disclosed anew, and she longed to tread it with an 
all-consuming desire. 

Suddenly amid her reverie a gust of wind slammed the 
open lattice against the wall. She turned, startled and 
with a hysterical cry fell prone upon the bed. 

A minute later footsteps were heard upon the stairs. 
The room door was opened, and the good wife who tended 
her entered. A tall figure peered in at her heels and 
whispered: “May I come in?” 

Then, seeing, “Heavens!” he exclaimed. “What’s 
this?” and rushing to the bedside took the senseless woman 
in his arms. 

“Susan! Susan! speak to me, dearest! ’Tis I Rupert. 
Speak! Speak!” 

He chafed her hands and bathed her forehead from a 
bottle snatched from an adjacent table. 

Her eyelids slowly unclosed, and she smil ed wanly. 

“What is the matter, dear heart? You tax your strength 
too much in rising! Why i 

“Oh, Rupert! Iam but a little weak. I am recovered 
now. I know Iam. A few more quiet days and I shall 
move in the world again. This confinement is killing me. 
I must breathe the fresh air, see the faces of the crowd 
and—and hear the clamor of the audience again.” 





“Nay, nay, Susan, you are too weak, and you know 
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LADIES’ CLOTH SUITS. 


Ladies’ Venetian Cloth Eton Suits, coat taffeta silk-lined, 
stitched silk reveres, L’Aiglon collar, full graduated 
flounce skirt. Coat and skirt tastefully trimmed in self- 
color braid with just a little gilt in it. These are to be had 
in castor, royal brown, tan or black, and in sizes from 32 to 


Our Special Price this week is 
Beautiful Broadcloth Suits, elaborately stitched, vest in white 
or colors; new dip front, short back Eton, with flare or 
A Special Offer at 
The new Princess Suit—Our own special and exclusive styles. 
These Skirts are absolutely perfect. Be among the first 


warm from the maker’s hands. Prices 


COSTUMES. 


We show a complete line of Dressy Costumes. 
Every One a Real Model. 

Pretty Foulard Silk Dresses, made with pleated flounce skirt, 
white silk collar, and vest trimmed tastefully with ‘he new 
Honiton lace and gilt braid; colors: tan, blue, gray 
or red, regular $25.00 Dress .... .... ....-.. Special Price 

Stylish Costume of Nun’s Veiling, handsomely made, trim- 


a costume really worth $45.00.......... Our Special Price 
Costumes of Net, of Silk, of Crepe de Chine, of Etamine 
Cloths and Fancy Foulards, all made over silk and all 
copies of imported models— 
Prices range from 


SILK DRESS SKIRTS. 
Lot of new Taffeta Silk Dress Skirts, tucked all over, with 


ruching above; real value $15.00; all sizes, Special Value 


WALKING SKIRTS. 


A large lot of Oxford Cloth Walking Skirts, with plaid lin- 
ings, made extra well, with a lap seam and a lot of fine 


stitching on the bottom, a real $7.50 Skirt; all sizes; 


Our Special Offer at ° 





NUTS WO 


Excellence and Elegance the Foremost Characteri 


40 bust, and are worth fully $15.00 the Suit— $10 00 
. 


flounce skirt; colors: tan, castor, blue, red or black— $19 50 


and secure the choice while they are yet $32 50 ro $65 00 
e . 


$18.75 


med with entire yoke of lace and gilt over white satin, $32 50 
e 


$42.50 ro $95.00 


deep flounce around the bottom, and rows of narrow $10 00 | J 
. 
( 
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B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street. 


MEN’S SPRING APPAREL 


All the Leading Styles! All the New and Correct Creations! 
All the To-Be-Worn Colors! All Here at Nugents’ Always Lowest Prices! 


Stics of Our Grand Display. 


Pretty Taffeta Eton Jacket, handsomely tucked, perfectly 


Swell Eton Coats of fine Kersey, with tucked silk revers, 


Beautiful Peau de Soie Blouse Waists, tailor-made, with 


Klegant Nun’s Veiling Wais s, a very stylish article, 


Beautiful line of elegant Oxford—Tan or Gray Rag: 
: ¢ xray Raglan $10 00 
-- waeee we. Ad 


$15.00 For a line of swell silk-lined loose long Ulsters, made 


ETON COATS. 


All the Handsome Styles Are Here. 


shaped after the new dip front models. 
Price only $ 5 


fine satiu linings, reds, tans. blues, blacks and cas- 
tors; real $12.00 goods. Our Special this week $8.95 





LADIES’ SILK WAISTS. 


extra long full fronts, and the small Bishop sleeves, 
in a score of colors and white. A Grand Special at $5.00 


made with the new very long front, and trimmed 
with white silk galoon; colors: pink, blue, 9 . 
sky. Nile, cream or black. A Special, only $6. 5 Each 


WASH WAISTS. 


We Show a Most Complete Line of 
Colored Waists from s+ -.4GOc to $3.95 
White Waists from... 2... ............... 95e to $6.00 
Wash Silks from....... $3.95 to $5.00 





LADIES’ RAGLANS. | 


CORP .. 25.2... ....... Price only 


of covert cloth—in Grays or Tans—light-weight— 
elegant—swell. ; 2. aoa 


At $3.95—New line of Children’s Box Coats—made of good 


covert cloth—in tan or castor colors—all sizes from | 
FO EW MOOT Boe. Seige! peace sestickes ands) JOIECIBE ESIC $3.95 | 


CHILDREN’S SUITS. | 


$4.50 buys a girl’s very pretty Henrietta Dress—with fancy 


silk yoke and front, bishop sleeves‘ trimmed in gilt 
braid and pearl buckles and buttons—sizes 4 to 14 4 
years; colors, blue, red or brown, any size, Price only $ 00 








there is no need to play again—so long as you grant me the 
honor of accepting my help. Become my wife, dearest, 
and we will go away into the country and see if the mead- 
ows and the woods will give you strength.” 

“I leave not London,” she answered, “’till I tread Old 
Drury’s boards. I would play, Rupert. Oh, grant me 
this. Get me leave to act as Ophelia there, and I will 
marry you onthe morrow of that day—aye, whether it be 
that London derides or takes me to its arms. Do this, 
Rupert, dear; do this, I pray!” 

“But, Susan, you are so weak.” 

*] willsuccor my strength, then. Besides, I am better 
—ah, yea, I feel so much better. You know not how very 
much better, Rupert, dear.” 

“Well, well, be itso, then. But as yet, mark me, you 


are too ill by far.” 
“God bless thee, Rupert. Thy goodness makes me wel 


completely.” 

He folded her in his strong arms, and as she told him 
all over again of her dreams he soothed her into gentle 
slumber. 

And, by and by, when the regular sigh of her breathing 
fell upon his ears, he crept from the room and went his 


way. 
yd 


Il. 


Not many days intervened before a rumor sped abroad 
through all the town. A new actress was to appear at 
Drury Lane in the character of Ophelia, and it was whis- 
pered that at last Anne Oldfield would have a worthy suc- 
cessor on those famous boards. Susan Ford was her name 
and wild tales went from mouth to mouth of where she 
came from and who she was. 

The old publican who had spoken to such great, though 
unknowing, purpose beneath Susan’s window, became in 
his particular circle a man of recognized wisdom. His 
previous assertions concerning “the little provincial hussy” 


were looked upon as inspired, and every foolish thing he 
now uttered was harkened to with open-mouthed attention 
and wonderment. 

Susan, though still troubled by occasional fits of faint- 
ness, studied her part with astonishing application. Often 
she awoke in the middle of the night and arose and re- 
hearsed her scenes, until, carried away beyond remem- 
brance of surroundings, she forgot to subdue her voice any 
longer, and spoke the lines with all the feeling they really 
demanded. 

But as the night for her debut drew nearer, she became 
quieter, and appeared less highly strung. Only to Rupert, 
during the long hours they had together, would she keep 
saying, with deep and soulful enthusiasm, “I shall be a 
great success, Rupert, 1 know it! I feel it!” 

At last the eventful night arrived, and Drury Lane was 
packed in every available corner. The beaux had taken an 
hour longer over their toilets, the denizens of the pit 
sported ribbons in their hats, and the whole atmosphere 
bespoke anxious expectancy. The only regret was that the 
part of Ophelia had been chosen for the debut and nota 
character of prominence and passion. 

The earlier parts of “Hamlet” were hardly listened to, 
and ever and anon cries of “Hasten!” “Ophelia, Ophelia!” 
issued from the crowd. 

But, from the first entrance of Ophelia every one was 
mute, enrapt. On the instant the house felt that a new 
genius had indeed found admittance to Old Drury’s stage. 

Her grace and charm won every heart, her mellifluous 
diction sounded like music, and her expressive, beautiful 
face impressed one and all with grace and pure admiration. 

Rupert sat in a box, his heart full to overflowing with a 
keen joy that had never before been his, gazing intently at 
the woman he loved so ardently. He had waited patiently 
all the long, long months since he had known her, without 
decrease of love. 

And now, at last, he was within the sight of supreme 
happiness. On the morrow she was to be his wife. 


As the mad scene drew near, the audience exhibited a 
still more lively interest in the debutante, and when at last 
she came on the stage as the demented Ophelia, the whole 
house burst forth into applause. 

But she seemed to note it not. Her whole soul was 
pent up in her role. She looked as though she saw no one, 
heard nothing. She was the hapless Ophelia, none other. 
She instilled a strange and melancholy wildness into the 
part. Tears stood in every eye, and not a disturbing sound 
was heard throughout the house. Gradually she seemed to 
become more distraught, until in one lzst terrible climax 
she gave vent to a frenzied shriek, and fell upon the stage. 

The audience sat breathless, a pallor on every cheek. 
And none dared applaud. 

Rupert had left the box and gone to her ’tiring room 
before the conclusion of the scene. A feeling of uneasi- 
ness, which he could not throw off, disturbed him. He had 
never known such acting. Yet, was that not cause for joy? 
A noise was heard at the door of the room, as he smilingly 
reassured himself. 

He jumped up and flung it open, and a sight met his 
eyes that froze his blood. Susan was struggling violently 
in the grasp of two men, the words of the mad Ophelia still 
upon her lips: 

“¢There’s fennel for you and columbine! There’s rue 
for you, and some for me!’” Shrieks of awful laughter 
escaped her. 

Suddenly her wild eyes alighted upon her lover. 

With a supreme effort she dragged herself free from 
them, and flew at him, with the fierceness of insanity. 

Then her voice rang out: 


** *No, no, he is dead, 
So to thy deathbed!’ 


As they tore her mad, relentless hands from her dead 
lover’s throat she fell into their arms, and her own life 


_passed away in one short sigh. 


Penny Pictorial Magazine. 
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DODGE’S PAINTINGS. 





At the Museum of Fine Arts there is on 
view a collection of the paintings of William 
de Leftwich Dodge. It is an interesting ex- 
hibit in many ways, though the large picture, 
“War,” has been foolishly exalted by some 
local critics. “War” is striking 
very effective, but a great picture, worthy of 
the ravings of the admirers of “War,” should 
be in better drawing. In the large “Last 
Days of Tenachtitlan,” neither the soldiers, 
the Mexicans, the hieroglyphics nor the im- 
possibly posed woman attract me. There’s 
a bit of sky and water and mountain, far 
beyond the carnage, that is worth it all, 
The other large picture, with a 
classic subject, is confusing. It looks as if 
you were looking at itthrough a net. Here, 
too, the drawing is not good. In fact, Mr. 
Dodze appears to knock in his work on the 
double-quick, and to scorn laborious days. 
There’s a nymph on the grass in one of his 
pictures that is a fearful example of contor- 
tion. His folks haven’t either got legs or 
arms short enough or long enough. In his 
big things he is too hasty and unrestrained. 

But inthe handling of light he achieves 
things in consideration of which all else may 
be forgiven—even his Figaro covers, though 
one of those, a lutist in a transparent grown, 
His autumnal land- 
scapes are very fine. His sunlight is the 
sunniest of its kind. It causes his fields to 
flame. In his seascapes, too, he is very free 
and clear and his blue is a great soothing to 
the eye. There’s a beautiful piece of his 
work, called “A Roman Landscape,” that is 
worth all his big things—in my opinion— 
just a clump of shrubs, a blue sky and 
two flecks of cloud that seems ab- 
solutely fluffy to the glance’s touch. 
He disports himself effectively, too, in his 
treatment of blossoming trees. He sees 
things peculiarly to himself, for which no 
one blames him. He sees things daringly 
and only in one way. The result is that 
some of his work is assuredly that of the 
true, nature-loving artist, while more of it, 
and, oddly enough, the most pretentious, is 
simply awful in its neglect of the element- 
ary principles of drawing. 

The pictures that have been most cele- 
brated by some of our diurnal Ruskins are 
the pictures that do not represent the best 
and sanest Dodge. You’ll find his rea] 
“works” in the smaller canvases. But the 
very unevenness of the collection gives it 
a more than ordinary interest to admirers of 
Pinx. 


in idea, 


artistically. 


will please artists. 


painting. 
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AS A BRITON VIEWS US. 





Douglas Story, a Britisher, who kas been 
contributing an interesting series of “Wash- 
ington Impressions” to the New York Her- 
ald, says; “I met the American woman in 
London, where she was all Dickens and the 
Newgate Calendar; I encountered her in 
Paris, where she was artistic, and, in its 
most innocent sense, degenerate. I watched 
her in Munich, where she was the sanest of 
all the mad visionaries gathered together 
there; and I marveled at her in Cairo, 
where she was a living indictment of the in- 
discretions of Worth andthe gaucheries of 
the Bon Marche. Everywhere I found her 
interesting, a charming companion, full of 
naive enthusiasms and an_ embarrassing 
inquisitiveness. The adaptability of the 
American woman is a source of perennial 
astonishment to our more phlegmatic folk of 
the East. She will cover Europe ina six 
weeks’ tour, and assume in each capital the 








correct coloring of her {immediate environ- 
ment. Only the French woman can rival 
her in her adaptability to social change, and 
no nationality can compete with the women 
of America in their instant ccnformity with 
novel conditions of race and habit. The re- 
sult is that all over the world the interchange 
between the local American colony and the 
permanent society of the district is more 
spontaneous than that of any other foreign 
group. American woman are happily mar- 
ried into every civilized race, and in the 
British, French, German, ‘and Italian nobil- 
ities areto be found more women of Amer- 








ican extraction than of any other alien na- 
tionality. This must not be attributed to 
the superior wealth of the American woman, 
to her beauty, or to her education, but solely 
to her supreme adaptability. There are 
probably more eligible English women on 
the Continent than American, but racial 
antipathies prevent intermarriage.” 

“An English woman’s 
foreigner is rarely successful, and so far do 
we carry our exclusiveness that a Scotchman 
rarely makes a happy marriage with an Eng- 
lish woman, and colonial intermarriage are 
proverbially fruitful of disaster. It is in 
great part this adaptability of the American 
woman that shocks our insularism. Oncea 
Briton, always a Briton, but once an Amer- 
ican, an easy cosmopolitan. We Britons, 
when we _ go abroad, carry with us to the 
utmost confines of the earth Bass’s ale and a 
single eyeglass. It troubles us to find 
French children speaking French, and it 
shocks our sense of propriety if a German 
waiter does not understand our English— 
even when we speak it loud. The Ameri- 
can woman is the most charming female 
companion this world affords; the most sym- 
pathetic, the most intelligent. Her beauty 
is incontestable, her natural dignity a mat- 
ter of daily demonstration. If only she will 
be content to develop along the lines of her 
own evolution, to cultivate her own republi- 
can refinement, and to avoid costly imita- 
tions of European esthetics, she will earn 
he respect, as she has already earned the 
warm affection, of all foreigners. The fun- 
damental error of American society is the 
endeavor to be measured by European 
standards of refinement, standards that can- 
not be transplanted to a democratic soil, and 
hat are as alien to the United States as 
would be Chinese etiquette in a Mayfair 
drawing-room. 


union with a 
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DREAMS. 





One of the most interesting of the Spring 
Millinery openings will be that of L. E. 
Green & Son, on Monday next. Their new 
store at No. 408 North Broadway, is a very 
handsome one. The wallsare lined with 
elegant mahogany show-cases panelled in 
plate-glass mirrors. In the millinery parlor 
at the rear the floor is a grained oak. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that Green’s hats 
are not excelled anywhere. The Parisian 
(imported) head-gear are “dreams” of 
artistic beauty and the hats made by the 
firm’s milliners are equally “fetching,” the 
style and materials being of the best. Then 
there are cases filled with the famous Knox 
hats for which Green’s are, and have been 
for years, sole agents. The new Knox 
styles, trimmed and otherwise, are of a refined 
and elegant style. They must be seen to be 
appreciated. 
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Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings, at J, Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 


3 The Mirror cs 
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sxSuitable for Wedding Gifts f 


Vegetable Dishes, Water 
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We have just received a new importation of this popular 
substitute for silver, comprizing Tankards, Punch Bowls, 


for table use and ornament. 
Does not tarnish, does not corrode. 
Exclusive, because we have no duplicates. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 
Locust and Seventh Streets. 
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Sets, and numerous articles 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


ST. LOUIS. 
Capital and Surplus, - = $1,500,000.00 
Personal Accounts Solicited. 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks Sold. 








BotH PLACES WILL BE COVERED—He— 
“You believe, then, after all, that Shake- 
speare wrote the plays himself?” She—“Yes. 
But to make sure, the first time I come 
across him in heaven I’ll ask him.” He— 
“But s’pose he isn’t there?” 
you can ask him?”—Byooklyn Life. 
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Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


. ‘THIS WILL CARRY YOU.” 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


Scott Automobile Company, 


3935-37-39 OLIVE STREET, 
AND 


SCOTT & COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 


CONSOLIDATED. 


{ : F ; 
| “Pa,” asked little Georgie, “what’s the 


| pomp and circumstance of war, any way?” 
| “General Miles,” replied the old gentleman, 
| without looking up from his paper.— Chicago 
| Times-Herald. 
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Diamonds and precious stones remounted 
in our own factory. Designs and estimates 
\furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
| Building, Locust and Seventh streets. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jacceard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Miss Corinne Francis is the guest of friends in 
New York City. 

Miss Grace Gale isin New York City, the 
guest of friends. 

Mrs. Dumont Jones has gone to Sioux City, to 
visit her daughter. 

Miss Marian Lindsay is spending the winter 
with friends in New Orleans. 

Mrs. J. C. Ghio, accompanied by Miss Olivia 
Ghio, are ona tour of Old Mexico, 

Miss Virginia Lee, of Cabanne, has for her 
guest Miss Bovins, of Liberty, Mo. 

Mrs. Ben Drake has been entertaining her 
sister, Miss Jessie Dennis. of Hannibal, Mo. 

Mrs. Rudolph Limberg left a short time ago 
for Hot Springs, Ark., with a party of friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Dyer, of Louisville, Ky., 
are spending a month with friends in St. Louis. 

Mrs. Julius C. Birge and Miss Ada Birge are 
traveling in Kurope. Later they will tour the 
Orient 

Mrs. W. H. M’Clain and her daughter, Miss 
Mae M’Clain, have returned from an extended 
trip Kast. 

Mrs. A. M. Davidson and Mrs. Emma Nickols, 
of Jefferson City, Mo., are the ‘guests of Mrs. 
Frank Obear. 

Mrs. Mary Papin, accompanied by Miss Fannie 
Papin and Mrs. L. A. Hunt, have gone to Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Mrs. W. S. Lindsay, of Boyle avenue, will give 
an informal tea this afternoon in honor of Mrs. 
John Mateer. 

Mrs. Herman Steinwender, accompanied by 
her daughter, Mrs. Ed. Rae, will leave this week 
for Hot Springs, Ark. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. P. M’Cormick, lately returned 
home from Europe, have taken apartments at 
the Grand A venue Hotel. 

Miss Anne Sullivan, of Jefferson City, accom- 
panied by her mother, returned home after a 
visit to St. Louis friends. 

Mrs. Annette C. Cheney is entertaining her son, 
Captain Charles Higbee Bridges, who is home 
from the Philippines on a month’s furlough. 

Mrs. J. M. Harney has sent out invitations for 
another of het popular French salons. The 
function will take place on Friday, March 15th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence W. White left on Satur- 
day evening for Citronelle, Ala.,and then on to 
the Florida resorts, returning home by way of 
New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. George S. M’Grew left a week or so ago 
for New York,whence she sailed, on Tuesday,for 
Kurope,to join Mr.and Mrs.Albert Bond Lambert, 
in Paris, for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. Ware, of Cabanne, 
have joined the St. Louis colony at Hot Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Meyers have broken up 
housekeeping and have gone to reside with rela- 
tives at 5081 Fairmount avenue. 

Mrs. Adele Picot Butler will go,in a short time, 
to Kurope to remain all summer. Dr. Butler 
will accompany her to France,for a short sojourn, 

Mrs. Heilman and her daughter, Miss Florence 
Heilman, will sail for EKurope,in May, to stay 
three or four months, 

Miss Sue Allen, of Hawthorne Boulevard, 
gave a euchre and reception last week. The 
prizes were awarded to Misses Lottie Mayhew, 
and Agnes Riley, and Messrs Tom Wilson, and 
Kd. Allen. The hostess was assisted by Misses 
Agnes Riley, and Sue Ittinger. 

‘The South Side Euchre Club was entertained 
last Monday evening at the homeof Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Schottmueller, of California 
avenue. The prizes were won by Mrs. A, Flam- 
ger, and Mrs. William Grupe, and Messrs. 
William Oberkircher, and A. Flamger. 

Mr. Henry Espenschied has announced to his 
friends the recent marriage of his daughter, 
Miss Mary Espenschied, which took place at 
Windsor, Mo.,on Monday. ‘The groom was Mr. 
Charles Swisher, and the ceremony was solemn- 
ized at the home of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
M. Swisher. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shep Cabanne, of 5189 Cabanne 
avenue, gave one of the handsomest of the lenten 
entertainments last week in honor of their 
guest, Miss Machen, of Kentucky, and _ sister, 
Miss Sallie Leonard, of Paducah, Ky. Eight- 
hand euchre,a novelty in that game, was the 
amusement of the evening. 

Mrs. J. M. Grant, of Page boulevard, gavea 
pretty luncheon on Tuesday afternoon, in honor 
of Mrs. R. H. Stockton, of this city, who has 
lately returned home from Palm Beach. Covers 
were laid for twelve guests, among whom were 
Mesdames Sherwood Maddox, William Schraub- 
stadter, KE. W. Banister, V. Hugo, J. J. Searcy, 


B.C. Hoffman, C. T. Moore, J. J. Sheppard and 


Harrin gton. 
An engagement just announced is that of Mrs 


Cadette Bauduy Ralston and Mr, Stephen Haile 
Goddard, of New York. Mrs. Ralston resides 
with her parents, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. Bauduy, on 
Olive street. Mr. Goddard is advertising man- 
ager of the Electrical Review, of New York. No 
definite arrangements as to the wedding have 


been made. 


The Fortnightly Dancing Club will give their 
closing ball on Friday evening at Mahler’s Hall. 
This will bea very handsome affair, and will 
take the form of a cotillion, for which unusually 
pretty favors have been provided. The club has 
been one of the most successful organizations 
of the past two years, its members being the 


younger set who have not yet finished school. 


Misses Marie EKmelie Francis gave a small 
and informal entertainment on Tuesday evening, 
at the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs, 


Charles W. Francis, of 4316 Morgan street. Mrs 
Francis received with her daughter. ‘lables 


were arranged for progressive euchre, for the 
elder people, and those preferring this form of 


amusement, and there was music for the danc- 


ing contingent. Among the guests were 
Mesdames James Hunt Lucas, J. J. Mauntell, 
Alexander De Menil, James Garneau, Thomas 
Crews, Edward Farish, Tom Young, Arthur 
Garesche and the Countess de Penaloza, Misses 
Laura Garesche, Nellie Griswold, Ida Mellier, 
Marie Bauduy, Irene Bond, Daisy Medley, Lily 
Coale, Alice Taylor, Mary Boyce. Messrs. George 
Chopin, Willis Powell, Don Rodgers, Charles 
M’Keen, Charles Fuqua, Sterling Bond, Robert 
M’Laran, John Lucas, Walter Townsend, Joe 
Buse, Jack Cunningham, Harvey Jones and 


Judge Harvey. 

ee 

TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s sionature is on each box. 25c 

ee 

THE SECRET. 


There was an old saying that it took nine 
tailors to make a man—an absurdity, of 
course, because one good tailor can make a 
man look well dressed, and one good mil- 
liner can make a “smart” woman. Now 
there’s the Rosenheim millinery, for in- 
stance. At their spacious parlors, No. 515 
Locust street, ladies are always suited with 
hats, not merely fitted. There’s a great 
difference. Almost any competent sales- 
woman can fit a hat on acustomer’s head, 
but it takes a painstaking—one might say 
conscientious—milliner to give a lady the 
hat or toque that exactly suits her in style 
and trimming. This is why ladies like the 
Rosenheim people. The saleswomen are 
not satisfied merely to dispose of a hat and 
“jolly” a customer into taking what doesn’t 
become her. They study to please their 
customers and make regular patrons of them. 
The hats in theirshow window on the street 
are as stylish or “swagger” as anything 
shown in the shops on Broadway, (St. Louis 
or New York, for that matter) and the firm 
can and does turn out hats fit for a princess. 
Theirjdisplay of imported (Parisian) hats is 
unusually fine and only equalled, in style 
and quality, by the beautiful specimens turn- 
ed out by their own milliners, under the 
tasteful direction of M’me Rosenheim. They 
import their own materials, the chiffon, lace, 
flowers, etc., from Paris and are able to sell 
high-grade hats at very much lower figures 
than are asked elsewhere. For your Easter 
hat go to Rosenheim’s. 

Fe Ft 

“By the way,” asked the stranger, “are 
women permitted to practice at the bar in 
this country?” “Permitted!” snorted the 
other man, who happened to be a retired 
saloon-keeper from Kansas, “you can’t 
keep ’em from doing it when they take a 
notion, begosh!”—Chicago Tribune. 
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A Suggestion for an Elegant and Inexpensive Gift. 


This beautiful Celery Set, cut glass serving tray 1114 inches long, and 
6 SOLID SILVER Celery Dips, in leatherette Case, complete, only... ...... $15.00 


Just one of hundreds of rich and beautiful articles of Pure Solid Silverware 
of which we have one of the grandest collection in America. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


on BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust St. 








ENGLISH AS IT IS SPOKE. 


Little John Winthrop Pork-Beanington, 
of Boston, spoke English perfectly, as was 
to be expected, and had a speaking ac- 
quaintance with all the Continental lan- 
guages as well asa smattering of Arabic, 
Hindustani, Tagalog, Mongoose, Chinese, 
Ibex, Conshohocken, Bungalow, and a num- 
ber of dialects, but he was up against it 
hard, as one would not say in Boston, when 
he heard two New York grown persons 
talking one day while he was taking the air 
in the public garden of his native city. He 
listened in speechless amazement at first, 
and later in studious contemplation, and 
what follows is all he could get out ot it. It 
is not positively known that the speakers 
were New Yorkers, but John thought they 
were so unlike Bostonians. 
“Hoo zee?” said fone, nodding toward a 
man who had passed by. 
“Givva tup,” replied the other. 
“Jou spoze heez zennybody?” 
“Nope. Look slika slob.” 
“Izze, jou spoze?” 
“Dunno.” 
“Bawst’nza bum burgaintit” 
“Cert. Lessavva ball?” 
“Ri-chu-ar. K’mawn.” 
“Whairza tat?” 
“Damfino.” 
“Praps thrain tenny.” 
”Uv cour-sthairiz.” 
“Howj uno?” 
“Booz’n brainzer pards; n Bawst’n sellon 
brains.” 
“Ura wise guy.” 
“Butta aint Bawst’n. Wait’lie pump the 
eid,” 
The speaker walked over, and spoke to 
the boy. 

“Say, Bub,” hesaid, “whairk’n we gitta 
drink?” 

“At the fountain yonder, sir,” replied 
John Winthrop, suppressing his anger at 
being called “Bub,” 











“Aw, whatter you givvinus?” protested 
the inquirer. 

“Information, sir, concerning where you 
may secure the drink for which you have 
inquired,” replied the astonished Bostonian. 

“’Taint that kinduv wet werrafter,” ex- 
plained the stranger. 

“Is it alcoholic?” asked John Winthrop, 
with rare acumen. 

“Thatsit,” said the delighted seeker for 
moisture. “Whairz the boozery?” 

The boy told the man to inquire of one of 
the garden guardians, and the man went 
back to his companion. 

“Duzzy know whairtherza place?” inquired 
the man waiting. 

“Dunnoaffy duzernot. Talks some kind 
foreign language, butta guess he meanza- 
park cop. Lesgo see,” and the two stran- 
gers went off on their quest with John Win- 
throp Pork-Beanington listening to them as 
far as he could catch their words.—New 


York Sun. 
ee et 
IN ALL WEATHERS.—“Why are English- 
men wearing their trousers turned up more 
than ever?” “Because they are afraid of 


De Wet!” 
MRS. BESSIE STONE FREEMAN, 


(Miss STONE) 

14 SOUTH NEWSTEAD AVENUE. 
TELEPHONE, LINDELL 1262M, 
Dainty refreshments for small entertainments. 
Varieties, many of them new, in Salads and 

Sandwiches. 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tHe St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 


ADDRESS 
THE ODEON 


choen’s 
Orchestra sacc wees 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220 



























































NEW BOOKS. 


In the wide realm of romance there is 
no field which possesses so great a charm to 
the American as that which depicts army 
life onthe frontier. It has been more or 
less exploited by such writers as Captain 
King and by a host of story-tellers for juve- 
nile readers, to say nothing of what our 
British cousins call “shilling shockers.” But 
the field is a fertile one and that it can yet 
be tilled to advantage is evidenced by “The 
Heritage of Unrest.” This is a romance 
whose heroes, for there are two, and heroine 
play their parts in a very stirring drama in 
the Wild West, on lonely Indian reservations 
and the Lava Beds of Arizona. The heroine 
Felipa is an educated half-breed, with a white 
father and an Apache squaw mother. Her 
father dies in the desert, leaving her to the 
care of Landor, his friend. who makes the 
mistake of his life by educating and then 
marrying her. Unfortunately Felipa never 
loved her husband as such, though she is all 
that a good wife should be ,until she sees 
and falls in love with Cairness, an English- 
man, who has led a roving life and has been 
a trooper and scout in the United States 
army. The story of this love isa thrilling 
one. Landor, who is a captain in the army, 
sacrifices his life in the attempt to save 
Cairness. His widow marries the man she 
loves, who, thenceforward, settles down on 
a ranch and becomes wealthy. This is the 
gist of the story which, however, has a very 
tragic ending. Incidentally, the author 
Gwendolen Overton, gives many graphic 
stories of army life on the frontier in the 
days of Crook, when the wily Geronimo led 
his Apache warriors to battle with the 
troops. Each chapter reads like the diary 
of one who has lived in the forts of Arizona 
and New Mexico and has studied the Apache 
and White Mountain Indians and at close 
range. The story is a powerful one and the 
characters, such as Stone, the newspaper 
man, Rev. Taylor, the fighting parson, 5B) ew- 
ster, the villain and others, are well drawn 
and original. The interest is well sustained 
and the reader who likes a novel that isa 
novel, and not a homily in disguise, will take 
kindly to “The Heritage of Unrest.” Readers 
of the MIRROR are familiar with Miss Over- 
ton’s work through the many excellent speci- 
mens of the short story from her pen, that 
have been reproduced at various times from 
the San Francisco Argonaut. [The Mac- 
millan Company, publisher, London and New 
York. Price $1.50. ] 
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“The Opera Past and Present” is tne 
first of a series of fine books appropriately 
termed “The Music Lover’s Library.” Other 
volumes of the series treat of choirs, songs, 
orchestral music, etc. That such works, 
written in more or less of a narrative style, 
and by authors thoroughly conversant with 
their subject, cannot fail to be of much 
value to students and teachers can be taken 
for granted. Inthe above work the author, 
William Foster Apthorp, has done more; he 
has presented an analytical compendium of 
the birth and growth of opera—its evolution 
as a dramatico-lyric art from the Sixteenth 
Century to date—and in a manner and style 
that cannot fail to interest the general 
reader. In his foreword he claims to have 
“considered the different schools, composers 
and works more with reference to the in- 
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We make to order SUITS, from Cheviots, Homespuns, 
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TAILORING DEPARTMENT, and see what we 


LADIES’ TAILORING can do for YOU. 





fluence exerted by them in furthering, or 
retarding, this evolution than to their in- 
trinsic excellence.” He makes his com- 
ments on Mozart and Beethoven exceptional 
because, while as great composers they could 
not be ignored, they exerted “little influence 
either upon their contemporaries or their 
successors” in the operatic field. So he 
Says very little, for the same reasons, of 
Handel and Scarlatti. One great feature of 
Mr. Apthorp’s book is his story of the con- 
test which was waged for nearly two cen- 
turies between the opposite principles—the 
original Florentine dramatic one, and 
the Carissimi © anti-dramatic—which, he 
claims, is really the history of opera. 
This feature naturally is for the es- 
pecial benefit of the illuminati and the 
students, although there is nothing in the 
matter or the author’s sprightly manner of 
telling it that makes it unintelligible to the 
average reader. The latter may consider it 
sufficent to learn that “the opera was first 
diverted from its original, artistic purpose 
through the influence of Carissimi, and, 
from being an essentially dramatic and 
scenic form of art, became a purely musical 
one. And, finally, that this Carissimi in- 
fluence continued to make itself felt, . . 
until Wagner at last gave it its death-blow.” 
Apart from this critical study of differentia- 
tions in operatic schools, one is glad to learn 
of the conditions under which opera was 
born; how and why the ballet became a 
part of it; what the Florentine Reform 
represented, and a discursively vigorous 
analysis, too brief sometimes, of the great 
operas. The Italian, German and French 
Schools are described by Mr. Apthorp and, 
within the limits mentioned above, all the 
great composers. Commencing with “Dafne” 
(1595) and ending with “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” (1895) all the operas are noted more 
or less fully. A layman—that is, in this case, 
the average reader—will, perhaps, be disap- 
pointed that the author has had scarcely 
anything to say about comic opera and 
doesn’t even mention Sullivan. But he gives 
the reason, therefor; that comic operas are 
merely national, while the opera seria and 
grand opera are cosmopolitan. The work 
is very nicely typed and illustrated with 
capital portraits of Wagner, Gluck, Rossini, 
Mozart, Meyerbeer, Lully, Weber and Verdi. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers, New 
York. Price $1.25.] 
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The trials and struggles of an inventor 
and his career from poverty to affluence 
form the motif of an effective story en- 
titled “A Pillarof Salt” by Miss Jennette 
Lee (author of “Kate Wetherill,” etc.) Max, 
the mechanical genius in question, is an ec- 
centric character, given to long rambles in 
the woods, when the inventive spirit is on 
him. At such times he neglects his work 
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L. ACKERMAN, Manager. 


Sole Agents in St. Louis for Connelly Turbans. 
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THE EVENT OF THE SEASON. 


You are most cordially invited 
to attend our 


(irand Opening and Display 


of High Class Imported Pattern Hats, Bonnets 
and Millinery Novelties, as well as our Own 


MONDAY AND TUESDAY, 
March 18th and 19th. 
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at the woolen-mill where he is the master 
machinist and his family suffer the loss of 


his wages. One of the mill-owners Blach/ford, | 


knowing that they are using two machines 
invented by Max, keeps his family supplied 
though the inventor’s wife thinks that the 
employer gives her the money for friend- 
ship’s sake. How Max perfected his ma- 
chine and how prosperity and death seemed 
to come together the reader will learn by 
the perusal of Miss Lee’s story. 


ciates with Lot’s Wife, is not apparent. Mrs. 
Erling seems to have been a good kind of a 
wife and seems to have been more addicted 
to looking forward than backward. Then, 








We Control 


while the Filing children are natural and 
real, there is rather too much of them and 
their games for a “grown-up” book. Also, 
having gotten a fortune it seems inartistic to 
kill the patient hero in the last page and 
spoil the gratulatory feeling of the reader. 
Otherwise, Miss Lee has a pleasant style, 
knows all about her New England factory 
folk and, as arule, her work is reasonable 
and natural and worth reading. [ Houghton, 


Delmar Garden. 


Why she | 
entitled it “A Pillarof Salt,” which one asso- | 








Mifflin & Co., publishers, Boston and New 


York. Price $1.25. ] 
ee 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
FF 


BETTER LaTE THAN NEVER.—“You may 
recall me, sir, as the man who eloped with 
your daughter about a year ago.” “Well, 
sir, what canI do for you?” “I may bea 
little bit tardy, but I have come to offer you 
my congratulations.” —Bazar. 


et 


The best of all remedies, and for 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SyYRUuP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
eet aoe broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
a WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRuP." 1840— 


PLACES. | Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


VIZ: 


° Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
| Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE CASE OF MRS. MAYBRICK. 





Jo the Editor of the Mirror: 

Sir:—You lately inserted an extract from 
a scurrilous and untruthful article in 7he 
Review of The Week on the death of Lord 
Russell, of Killowen in which it was alleged, 
among other things, that Mrs. Maybrick 
wrote a letter to her paramour admitting 
her guilt and asking his protection because 
she had committed the crime for his sake. 
The letter was written at the suggestion of 
a false friend, when Mrs. Maybrick was 
literally left without a penny stamp or the 
price of a telegram to inform her relatives 
that she had been arrested on suspicion of 
murder. Though the police instead of for- 
warding it to its destination, detained it to 
give in evidence against her, nobody laid 
any stress on it at thetime. The terms 
will be found at page 41, of Mr. Levy’s full 
report of the case, which seems to be un- 
known at your side of the Atlantic. I 
therefore transcribe them: 

“Lam writing to you to give me every assist- 
ance in your power in my fearful trouble. Iam 
in custody without any of my family with me 
and without money. I have cabled to my 
solicitor in New York tocome here atonce, In 
the meantime, send some money for pressing 
needs. The truth is known about my visit to 
London. Your last letter is in the hands of the 
police. Appearances may be against me, but be- 
fore God, I swear I am innocent.” 

Florence E. Maybrick. 

Could any sane man represent this letter 
as a confession of guilt unless he was a 
deliberate liar?—as too many of Mrs. May- 
brick’s adversaries have been. How she 
made so many enemies, I do not know, but 
never had any person so many bitter, 
malicious and unscrupulous slanderers as 
Mrs. Maybrick—unless, indeed, these slan- 
ders, which are always anonymous, come 
from the same pen, 

Truly Yours 
A Barrister. 
Dublin, Ireland, Nov. Ist. 
Fad 

The gentleman’s letter is accompanied by 
a copy of Personal Rights, the anti-vaccina- 
tion journal, which contains an article in- 
sisting upon the mental incompetence of 
Mrs. Maybrick’s trial judge, Sir J. F. 
Stephen. There is enclosed also an editorial 
from the Liverpool Daily Post, of August 
14th, intimating Sir Charles Russell’s con- 
viction that the judge was mentally unsound 





during the trial. He also sends the Report 
of the Maybrick Memorial Committee to 
the Medico Legal Society, with a pamphlet 
containing comments upon Lord Chief Justice 
Russell’s letter to Mrs. Maybrick. All 
this Medico Legal Society matter is very 
much Clark Bell, and Clark Bell M. D., has 
a penchant for—well, for celebrity. Still it 
is plain that there is a great deal to be said 
for Mrs. Maybrick, and, reading the matter 
issued by her friends, one is chiefly im- 
pressed that their great difficulty is in prov- 
ing a negative. Indeed the fault of the 
trial of the unfortunate woman seems to 
have been that the law was almost reversed 
in her case and that she was convicted be- 
cause she did not prove her innocence, 
which is entirely hostile to the spirit of 
English law. Undoubtedly her guilt of 
adultery being believed in, she was deemed 
to have been guilty also of murder, though 
itis a rank non sequitur that never would 
have held in a United States court or with 
an American jury. 


LOCAL COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

In your issue of the 7th of March there 
appears an article on College Athletics, 
which, though perhaps written in a well- 
meaning spirit, shows a lack of up-to-date 
information concerning the things whereof 
it treats, and in one particular statement is 
grossly unjust. 

We must all agree with “Brigadier,” that 
St. Louis institutions are behind the Eastern 
colleges in athletics; we may also concede 
that his reason for our backwardness in 
this respect, is, generally speaking, correct: 
but as regards at least one institution, his 
plaint is untimely, and, as stated above, un- 
just. 

For the past two years athletics at the St. 
Louis University have been managed by 
alumni of that institution. Five of the 
present officers of the athletic association 
are alumni. I have been personally, en- 
gaged inthe work, toa greater or less de- 
gree, and I wish to say thatno alumnus has 
“srafted his bit” out of the athletic funds. 
I will not deny that one or two tried the 
grafting scheme, but I do most emphatically 
deny that they succeeded: moreover, those 
parties have, now, absolutely no connection 
with St. Louis University Athletics. 

May [ also submit these facts to Brigadier? 

The St. Louis University has everything 
which he says it has not, except a campus. 
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The Kind That Stay On. 


One of the most annoying things about 
some eyeglasses is their constant falling off 
the nose. We show several styles of nose 
clips which fit perfectly, keep the glasses in 
position and do not pinch or injure the skin. 
As to the glasses themselves, we can assure 
patrons of first grade lenses adapted to 
different eyes to a nicety. 


E RK E BROS. 


Optical Co., 
608 OLIVE STREET 





It has a gymnasium, and a fairly well 
equipped one; it has a first class trainer, 
and though “Brigadier” may be blind to the 
fact, it has several good athletes. Every 
afternoon from 3 to 5, this gymnasium is 
crowded with young men from eyery grade 
in the college, whose work is supervised by a 
professional trainer. During these hours 
they are always at home to newspaper men, 
and any day “Brigadier” may chose to call 
he will receive a most hearty welcome. 

I respectfully submit that one reason why 
there is so little interest taken in local 
college athletics, is that the newspapers, 
one and all, give more space to foreign, than 
to local matter of that class. 

Some of us, at least, are endeavoring to 
uplift local college athletics. May we not, 
in doing so, be immune from unwarranted 
charges of dishonesty, and, rather, receive 
a helping hand from the press? 

An Indoor Athletic Meet will be held in 
the Exposition Coliseum on March 23d, 
under the auspices of the St. Louis Univer- 
sity Athletic Association. In this meet, all 
the local schools, as also one or two institu- 
tions outside the city and all the Turners 
are interested. A notice of this in the 
MIRROR would be highly appreciated. 

Information in regard to the meet may be 
obtained at the University, or I will gladly 
give same, if your representative will call 
at my office, 720g Chestnut street. 

Respectfully Yours, 
F. X. Green. 

March 10th, 1901. 

ee Ut 

The finest silk umbrellas, with the most 
beautiful and stylish handles, $1.95 to $40, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 





THEY LIKE ALICE ROOSEVELT. 





Miss Alice Roosevelt, the charming 
young daughter of the Vice-President, has 
captured the hearts of all Washington. 
Many say that she was by all odds the most 
beautiful and distinguished of the younger 
belles at the inaugural ball. She is tall and 
slender, with a profusion of golden ha'r, 
blue eyes and pink and white complexion. 
She dresses with exquisite taste, but so sim- 
ply that the mode is remarkable. She made 
her first formal appearance in society last 
year, but this can scarcely be considered a 
conventional debut. One of the first func- 
tions at the home of the Vice-President wil 
be the coming out party of this attractive, 
young girl. 

Miss Alice is the daughter of the Vice- 
President by his first wife, who was Miss 
Alice Lee of New York. Her mother died 
at her birth. She has inherited from her 
mother and other relatives quite a large for- 
tune, and the Vice-President laughingly 
says that he always keeps on the good side 
of Alice, as she is the only one of his family 
who has any money. She has been care- 
fully educated.—Chicago Times-Herald. 

Ft 

WILLING TO COMPROMISE—“Your ma- 
jesty,” said the right-hand man of the native 
king, “there is a missionary working his 
way along the coast.” “Well, we don’t want 
to have any trouble,” said the king; “ask 
him if his people won’t be satisfied with a 
coaling-station.””—Puck. 

ee Ft 

See the beautiful new Vienna golden cut 
glass, suitable for wedding gifts and euchre 
prizes, at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
cantile Building, Seventh and Locust streets. 
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MUSIC. 


'HE MIKADO. 

Do athing lovingly and it is inevitably 
well done. Stage Manager Temple, of the 
Castle Square Company, was with Gilbert & 
Sullivan when they made their great successes 
at the Savoy, in London. He reverences 
He handles their work carefully, as 
He allows no 


them. 
if it were rare bric-a-brac. 
gagging. He insists that every detail, as he 
knew it in the great days, be regarded as 
though it were a part of some sacred 
ceremony in memory of the authors. There- 
fore, the Gilbert & Sullivan revivals of 
“Pinafore,” “Patience,” “The Makado,” are 
done in the Gilbert & Sullivan spirit, con 
wore, passionately even, and, being done 
so, they are really remarkable demonstra- 
tions of the inherent vitality and unstaling 
vivacity of those operas. 

“The Mikado” this week is a beautiful 
presentation. Scenically it is perfect. It is 
costumed with splendid taste. The whole 
picture is full of Japanesque feeling. If it 
can move to rathe delight one who saw 
the show and heard the songs in the first 
great organizations years ago, it must be im- 
mensely entertaining to the younger folk to 
whom it is new. 

The musical treatment of the opera, I am 
assured, is all that could be desired. But the 
humor of the piece, the exquisite absurdity in 
the lines, the tender sentimentality of a song 
that is yet more than half a joke, the pedes- 
trianic pomposities of phrases, the literary 
legerdemain of the inimitable Gilbertian 
rhymes, the artistic manceuvering of charac- 
ters into laughable contrasts, all those are 
things that make one see more to the Gilbert 
& Sullivan operas than a mere piece of 
The “Mikado” is a fine, delicate bit 


It is a satire as much, or more, 


music. 
of satire. 
upon England as it is upon the Japanesque 
craze of eighteen years ago. And it holds 
its point, its tang, its pervasive slyness after 
all those years. 

In incapable hands “The Mikado” would 
be dull, I am afraid, and one, to get its 
savor, would have to read the libretto. But 
at Music Hall this week there is nothing 
missed that you would find in the book. 
The comedy isn’t strangled by the music, 
nor the music by the comedy. 

The marvelous Norwood is the Yum Yum. 
Her personal copiousness does not hinder 
Her acting is no less won- 
And when you 


her playfulness. 
derful than her singing. 
realize that this same artist can lift you out 
of your seat by her passion as Santuzza, you 
are lost in admiration of her protean versatil- 
ity. She has the knack of enjoying her own 
role. She has the necessary abandon, and 
yet she never loses the conductor’s eye. 
And she does it all so simply, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, that you feel exasperated that 
she is not more generally appreciated for 
her genius. If Norwood did so many differ- 
ent things so indisputably wellin New York 
as she does here, the country would ring 
Yum Yum is 

Gertrude 
Quinlan, in a class by herself, is deliciously 
funny as Pitti Sing. She is frailness filled with 
a fever of fun. She dances effervescently, 
and her lines are uttered with a captivating 
clarity and with evident sense of the humor 
they convey. The Quinlan spirit glows in 
her eager face and she makes an inimitable 


Maud Lam- 


bert’s Katisha is not so uproariously funny as 


with her praises. Norwood’s 


naively yum-yumy and melodious. 


foil for the luscious Norwood. 


it would be if her type of beauty lent itself 
more easily to the disfigurement of make up, 





but her singing is very sweet without the | 
sweetness hiding the ironic quality of the | 
words. Emma King is a piquante Peep-Bo. 

William Pruette is asuperb Pooh Bah. He 
has the physique to carry his multitudinous 
offices, and the voice to give his pronounce- 
ments the necessary blare of self-importance. 
His face has that solemncholy of funnyness | 
that the part demands, and his singing comes 
as a surprise in its dainty artfulness from out 
a comic make-up. Winfred Goff is a laugh- 
able Mikado, and Frank Ranney an excru- 
ciating Nee Ban. Mr. Boyle’s Pish Tush is 
imposing. 

Frank Moulan, as Ko-Ko, has more fun in 
him than fifty comic opera comedian stars. 
He is funny as to face, as to legs, as to 
voice. And it’s an intelligent fun. It’s not 
sheer saltatorial idiocy and pulingly paralytic 
palaver. It grows out of the situations and 
isn’t dragged in bythe heels. There’s not a 
minute when he isn’t amusing, even in 
repose, and the most meticulously minded 
moralist couldn’t make out with a microscope 
coarseness in manner or 





a suggestion of 
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word. 

The tenor, Mr. Delamotta, on Monday 
evening, was not in good voice, but he 'ooked 
There’s nothing much to the 
and a tenor in a real 


interesting. 
part in any event, 
comic opera is not to be taken seriously, no 
matter how good he is. “The Mikado” at 
Music Hall this week, is a most excellent 
entertainment. It is pretty; it is eminently | 
artistic; it is funny; it gets all the value out | 
of both book and score. And the chorus is | 
worthy of the best traditions of drill and | 
dress, while absolutely phenomenal in the | 
pulchritudinosity of its pit-a-patting person- | 
nel. W. M. R. 
ss 
CONCERTS. 





| 





The numbers played by the Symphony | 
Orchestra at the “Popular Orchestral” con- 
cert last week were moderately attractive 


and well executed. 

Francis Rogers was the soloist and his | 
singing was the feature of the concert. His | 
voice is a baritone, not remarkable for 
volume or power, but of beautiful quality, 
and sufficiently strong to fill the Odéon with- 
out effort. Mr. Rogers is a finished singer 
and displays rare taste and judgment in his 
interpretations. He sang the well known aria 
from “Herodiade,” by Massenet, in French, 
songs by Franz, Shumann and Ries in 
German, a banal number by Liza Lehmann, | 
and a bright song by Maude Valerie White, 
in English. 

The operatic aria was sung with much} 
polish of style and fine dramatic effect, and 
in the German songs Mr. Rogers showed a 
thorough appreciation of his subject. His | 
diction is impressive, his phrasing musician- | 
ly and his mastery of vocal technique is 
evidenced by the variety of tone colors he| 





employs at will. 
The ninth concert of the season, to be} 
given Thursday, March 21, will be a sym-| 


phony concert. The Orchestra will play | 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony and two | 
short numbers. | 

Leonora Jackson will be the soloist. The 
celebrated violinist was a conspicuous success 
of the season last year, and her splendid work 
is well remembered. Her programme at 
this concert consists of a concerto by 
Vieuxtemps, played with the orchestra, and 
a group of solos with piano accompaniment. 
The solos include the Savate arrangement of | 
Chopin’s D flat Nocturne, a “Humoresque” | 





by Tschaikowski, and Joachim’s arrangement | 


of Brahms’ Hungarian dances. 


Robyn’s playing, and the work of his | 


as alta al 


| heeuser, Joseph P. 
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SOROSIS | 


TRADE MARK 
The Best Shoe for Women. 
Differs from others chiefly in this: 
are made on lasts designed to fit some particular shape 


of foot, and each style of “Sorosis” Shoe, as carried by 
us in stock, has its own peculiar advantages. 


We guarantee in every instance to furnish customers 
with a perfect and comfortable fitting shoe. 


All Sizes, all widths, all leathers. 
$3.50 per pair. 


DRY GOODS COMPANY. 
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“Sorosis” Shoes 
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assistants, continues to attract good audiences 
at the Odéon Sunday afternoons. Last Sun- 
day Mr. Wallace Niedringhaus, a young 
baritone of promise, sang, in good style, songs 
by Tosti and MacDowell. Mr. Niedring- 
haus’ voice is fresh and strong, and of most 
sympathetic quality. He pleased his hearers 
greatly, and was enthusias‘ically recalled. 
Miss Eugenia Getner’s rich voice and agree- 
able manner are well known to the “Sunday 
Pop” patrons. She contributed two fine 
numbers to the programme. Miss Nora 
Naeter, an excellent pianist, recently re- 


| turned from abroad, played several compo- 


sitions by Scharwenka and Raff. 
Next Sunday Charles Humphrey sings. 
ee 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


“Tannhzeuser,’’ Richard Wagner’s grand 
romantic opera, is the Castle Square attraction at 
Music Hall, during the week of March 18. The 
work is being better understood in the United 
States from year to year,in that it is the best 
exponent of true German minnesinger music in 
operatic form and thus marks an era of the 
finest development of the music of the Vater- 
land, Its deeply religious nature, too, makes it 
a proper offering during the penitential season, 
and it is worthy of note, in this connection, that 
even more than ‘Lohengrin,’ the *Tannhzevser”’ 
score has found its way into the offertories and 
other adjuncts of church music. Manager 
Southwell will put it on in the Castle Square’s 
best style and the cast contains a number of 
principals who have made more than a passing 
reputation in their several parts. The chorus, 


| asusual, will demonstrate its entire adequacy 


and the scenery in all particulars will be in 
keeping with the requirements of the famous 
art-work. ‘The cast will be as follows: Eliza- 
beth, Josephine Ludwig, Gertrude Rennyson; 
Venus, Adelaide Norwood, Maud Lambert; 


| Shepherd Boy, Maud Ramey; Wolfram, William 


Paul, Winfred Goff; Herman, William H. Clarke, 
Francis J. Boyle; Walter, Harry Davies: Tann- 
Sheehan, Miro Delamotta; 
Heinrich, Andrew Horty; Bitterolf, James P. 
Coombs; Reinmar, William H. Brown, 

& 

At the Olympic next week, Mr. James K 
Hackett will appear in ‘‘The Pride of Jennico,” 
said to be an excellent dramatization of the novel. 
The star is a favorite in St. Louis, and he brings 
with him the original company that made the 
play a success for a season of five months at the. 
Criterion Theatre, New York. Miss Bertha 
Galland, who plays O/¢//e, is new here, but 
helped to make the play such a great hit. The 
critics have spoken approvingly of the drama 
and the players and Mr. Frohman has mounted 
it regardless of expense. 

Fad 

Atthe Century, on Sunday evening, ‘When We 

Were Twenty-Oue,” with Mr, George Clarke in 
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“HUMPHREY CORNER.”’ 


Spring 
Overcoats. 


A few colorings and 
a few styles that are 
not picked up in ordi- 
nary clothing stores. 


The customers that we 
want above all others are 


the ones that really know 
what good clothing is 


$10 to $30 


For the Overcoats. 


Better come in. You won't 
miss the time and you may 
save a penny or so. 


Humphrey’s 
Broadway and Pine St. 
St. Louis. 
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the star part of Dick Carewe, will be presented 
for the first time in St, Louis. The play has fot 
its motif the platonic friendship of four men and 
their paternal interest in the /mf, who is the 
twenty-one-year-old son of a friend of the 
quartette who died. The /mp gets into a matri 

monial scrape, and to save him, the efforts of his 
friends are directed, the result being a charming 
melodrama, in which there is cause for tears and 
laughter. Mr. Clarke is supported by a very 
capable company. 


et et 


“These druggists make me tired with their 
superfluous directions.” “What’s the matter 
now?” “Why, this prescription I had filled 
for the ague has alabelon it: ‘Shake before 
taking.’ ”—Philadelphia Press. 

ee 
Fine stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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AT THE PLAY. 





BERNHARDT-COQUELIN. 





Funny to see people pretending they un- 
rstand the Bernhardt-Coquelin French. 
ey don’t. They only applaud when some 
» on the stage gets noisy. For all the 
mob knows the players may be guying the 
lience in good set terms. Menu French 
ivesn’t make for an understanding of Ros- 
id’s beautiful verse. The number of people 
it the Olympic, any night this week,who un- 
ierstand French is very small. There are 
nore who understand Irish. What a gliz- 
ring glupthogous fraud and fake the 
Sassiety turn-out is, on such an occasion! 
And the Sassiety crowd is not much more of 
false alarm than the show—really it isn’t. 


“L’Aiglon” isn’t a play at all—it’s a 
poem. Actually there isn’t much more 
body to it than to “Hannele” or “The 


Sunken Bell.” The work is little more than 
a dramatic idyl, woven out of a fancy that 
plays over the fading Napoleonic legend. 
Rostand has treated the affair of Reichstadt 
in but a little stronger tone than Tennyson 
uses in touching the Arthurian legend. 
Rostand makes the most of the tragedy of in- 
completeness and the failure of dreams to 
materialize. There may be much in the 
play to move the French, still dominated by 
the hypnotism of Bonaparte; there may be 
gleams and glints to warm orstir us, ina 
clever translation, but in French, to such 
audiences as here, the sounds of the words 
nothing. Take the “but” passage. 
[he finest American French scholar cannot 
catch it as Bernhardt reels it off, and what 
could it be but gibberish to these of us whose 
French is limited to a few phrases from 
the butt end of the dictionary or the books 
of Marie Corelli? 

All through the play, in sentence after 
sentence, there are thoughts and ideas as 
brilliant or fleeting as the hues of mother- 
of-pearl and one might as well try to 
separate the hues in mother-of-pearl as to 
extract those ideas out of the language of 
the French players, with only such French 
as One can absorb at the Donnerblitz School 
of langwidges. 

Che only things the andience really un- 
derstands are the smashing of the mirror and 
the death scenes and the vision. They 
don’t even catch the full pathos of the last 
scene of all, with the dry, sardonic finality 
of Metternich's, “Clothe him in his Austrian 
uniform.” 

Bernhardt is most L’Aigion when she is 
most girlish—in the earlier scenes, and, by 
the way, there is no more illusion of mascu- 
linity about her than there is an illusion of 
womanliness about Coquelin. 7he charm 

) those who don’t understand the French 
tongue, is allinthe fact that there, before 
hem, is the great Bernhardt in boy’s attire. 
lis this enforces the pathos of the part. 
‘his too it is which gives the frenzies a 

weer note of sudden sinking into impotence 
and exhaustion, characteristic of woman. 
And only a woman could pour out words 
torrentially and tumultuously as Bernhardt 
does in the reproaches against the emascu- 
ated history or in the ravings in the scene of 
‘he smashing of the mirror. 

Best is she while she listens to Coquelin 
“lambeau' s tale of the great Napoleon’s glory. 
hen you see her at woman’s best, in her 
ntuitiveness. She understands the way to 
how interest in a man’s story. But her rage 

fine as it is—it has a cattishness about it, 

mething distantly suggestive of one of 
Nation’s “smashes.” Take the 


mean 


Carrie 


woman out of the eaglet—pouf! Thousands 
might read it, but none would go to see it. 

And Coquelin! What of him? He is 
the Hambeau. He has the great, gross 
comedy face. He has something of oili- 
ness. He has gestures that defy imitation. 
He has a voice that is not as soft as his 
gesticulation. He is comic, but the gloom 
of tragedy is upon him, as it was, in a higher 
degree of the same manner, upon the face 
of Lincoln. Coquelin makes Hlambeau strongly 
true, coarsely-kind. But the crowd doesn’t 
understand him till he dies. One thing is 
sure: look at Coquelin’s face and you’ll see 
there is no other Cyrano. 

Thr gentleman who plays Metternich is 
ice-coated steel. He so impressed an audi- 
ence that could not understand five words he 
said, not even that wonderful “but,” when he 
tells the Duke he has the Napoleon hat but 
that is all. 

The accessories were all intelligible enough. 
Otherwise, but one thing, seemingly, was 
unanimously understood—outside the fact 
that it was the thing to be there—and that 
was, that a woman was masquerading as a 
boy who had something to do with Napoleon. 

Cabotin. 


yd 
THE KELCEY-SHANNON TROUPE. 





Up to and including Wednesday evening 
Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon appeared 
at the Century in a pretty play, “My Lady 
Dainty.” As this (Thursday) evening they 
begin the presentation of “Manon Lescaut,” 
and will continue it for the remainder of the 
week, there will be no chance for local 
MIRROR readers to see “My Lady Dainty,” 
and there is little use in expatiating upon its 
good points. However, for the benefit of 
out-of-town readers in places where “My 
Lady Dainty” may be put on in the near 
future it may be stated that it’s a vast im- 
provement upon the tritely and tatteredly 
tragicomic “Moth and the Flame,” that 
bluggied the atmosphere about the Kelcey- 
Shannon combination for a few years back. 
They have in “My Lady Dainty” a refresh- 
ingly, clean, wholesome play, appealing to 
the better class of theater-goers. There 
is a most attractive simplicity about the 
characters and the development of the 
story. Your interest never flags until the 
last of the The hyster- 
ical, exaggerated, unnatural is carefully 
eliminated; there is nothing that jars 
upon the nerves, or, by its undue accentua- 
tion, assumes the nature of absurdity. 
Madeline Lucette Ryley is the playwright. 
The thing is a happy blend of light and 
shade, and the denouement is satisfying to 
the demands of common-sense morality, and 
leaves the hopeless lover in a due glamour of 


drop curtain. 


romance. 
Miss Shannon, as My Lady Dainty, is as 
winsome and accomplished as ever. There 
is a quiet, irresistible charm about her. She 
is the careful, painstaking artist. In spite 
of the many temptations, which the play pre- 
sents, of intensifying the emotional parts 
and shedding copious tears, she has that 
temperance in her acting that gives it smooth- 
ness. She is particularly good in the lighter 
moods. 
Mr. Kelcey gives a faithful representation 
of young Oglethorpe. There is hardly any 
fault to find, even by the most exacting critic, 
in his portraying of the strong and weak 
points, the virtues and foibles, of the un- 
lucky, extravagant, careless husband, with 
the “beastly temper.” 
The supporting company is excellent, es- 
pecially Mr. Guy Bates Post, as Robert Rocket, 
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and Mr. Wm. A. Evans, as the effeminate, 
dudish [Montague-Smythe, “with a hyphen.” 
The only draw-back to the play is the pre- 
dominance of the juvenile element, although, 
in this instance, it is less annoying and less 
out of place than usual. The stage-settings 
are pretty and appropriate. 
Fad 

Mr. Kelcey and Miss Shannon have 
succumbed to the craze for the dramatized 
novel. “Manon Lescaut” is an old favorite, 
but it is a little late in the field, and it is too 
much on the hot stuff order to be much of a 
go with a generation fed to fulness upon 
“Sapho,” “Camille” and “Zaza,” etc. Manon 
Lescaut isthe most typical lewd woman in 
literature. She is lewd because she likes it, 
not by any compulsion or coercion of cir- 
cumstances, and the man who loves her is a 
sillier fool than even Armand in “Camille” or 
Jean in “Sapho.” The book is rather flabby 
in its romanticism and it cannot well be 
made over into anything but a viscous and 
viciously morbid play. It out-sentimentalizes 
the sentiment of Dumas /i/s. Still there’s no 
telling what a playwright may do to a book— 
he may even improve it—in turning it into a 
play. “Manon Lescaut” is little better than 
an artistic, French “Fanny Hill” and judging 
the book by the canons of the theater, ab- 
stractly, without at all presuming to pass up- 
on this Kelcey-Shannon version, which I 
have not seen, I should say that the thing is 
apt to be made nauseating by any attempt to 
realize it effectively upon the boards, just as 
Madame Bovary would suffer inthe same 
way. Still, here’s hoping the play will be a 
go. St. Louis is getting to be the place for 
actors and actresses to “try it on the dog,” 
that is to give first presentations. And if 
the plays so presented happen to go, the 
“profession” will probably quit “knocking” 
the city as a “jonah stand.” 


ee 





Mr. Richard J. Dillon, as the Rev, Folger, 


Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


WEW YORK 
Sole Agents for 


LADIES’ KNOX HATS. 


TL 


You are cordially invited to the 


Opening of Our New Store, 


On MONDAY and TUESDAY, March 18th and 19th, 


We shall show the Most Exquisite Line of 
Imported and Domestic. 
#PAT'TERN HATS 


Ever Displayed in this City. 


We shall take personal pride in showing you the Best Equipped 
Millinery Store in this Country. 


L. E. GREEN & SON, 408 N. Broadway. 
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BROADWAY. 
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Chemical Cleaning Works 


MILLS @2 AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 


BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


i ull Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
ee ae eee 


MONEY EASILY MADE. 





“I’ve got a scheme,” said the Grafter, 
“that'll work like a clock. I’m going to put 
an ad inthe paper asking women to send 
their photographs anda $5 bill andI will 
tell them how to become beautiful.” 

“But how can you make them beautiful?” 
asked the Chump. 

“Don’t have to. 
graphs with letters 

‘Dear Miss: After 
graph we are surprised that you desire to 


I'll send back the photo- 
like 
your pl oto- 


somet hing this: 


seeing 


become more beautiful than you already are. 
It sometimes seems that the very ones upon 
whom God bestows His greatest favors are 
the least thankful. One _ so divinely 
endowed with such loveliness as "you possess 
should be contented. Although we have 
added to the beauty of such women as Lily 
Langtry, Maxine Elliott and Lillian Russell, 
our honor as gentlemen and our repu tat’on 
as an old established firm compel us to 
inform you that you already possess beauty 
far beyond the possibilities of our system.” 
“But the $5?” asked the Chump. 

“Oh, I guess a woman wouldn’t make 
much of a howl over the five,” answered 


the Grafter.—- /ndianapolis Sun. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 

Although bank reserves are steadily 
dwindling away, the bulls remain in control, 
and have succeeded in establishing new high 
levels for a few special, though rather ob- 
scure stocks, such as Hocking Valley and 
American Car & Foundry preferred and 
common. Activity is now more pronounced 
in the low-priced issues, among which there 
are still some very attractive and meritorious 
stocks selling at comparatively low prices. 
The impression prevails that there will be no 
serious set-back for months to come, as Mr. 
Morgan cannot afford it, and bear success 
would seriously interfere with the attain- 
ment of his cherished objects. He now 
holds the entire market in the hollow of his 
hand. He can put the bulls into the deepest 
depths of despair, or elevate the bears to the 
highest pinnacle of glory. When such con- 
ditions prevail, it is extremely difficult to 
give any reliable forcast for the immediate 
future. For the time being, the market 
presents ample opportunity for the nimble, 
quick trader, who is satisfied with “scalping” 
small profits, on either the long or short side. 

The fears of a coal strike seem to be 
vanishing, and stocks of affected properties 
are, therefore, once more on the up-grade. 
Readers of the MIRROR have beén repeated- 
ly advised to buy Reading first and second 
preferred and common shares at every 
decline, and to cling to their holdings until 
prices have advanced several points. Read- 
ing first preferred, which now pays 4 per 
cent. is one of the cheapest stocks on the 
list; it is worth, intrinsically, at least 85. 
Speculation will, however, be more manifest 
hereafter in the second preferred and com- 
mon. The former is now quoted at around 
42, and the latter at 3244; they will rise 
from 10 to 20 points within the not distant 
future. The buying is significant and 
coming from sources which are usually well- 
informed as to what is going on. 

Some weeks ago, “Jake Field” made a 
wager with one of his friends that Burling- 
ton would sell at a higher price than St. 
Paul before April Ist. This influential 
operator has come out on the winning side. 
Burlington is, at this writing, once more 
selling above St. Paul, and judging from 
what its friends say, it will maintain its lead 
tor an indefinite length of time. However, 
there can be no doubt that St. Paul, al- 
though it pays 1 per cent less than Burling- 
ton, is much the better and safer stock. The 
earning capacity of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul is simply astounding, and it is no 
wonder that the prominent shareholders re- 
cently refused to accept the terms offered Ly 
the Morgan Hill-Harriman syndicate. Be- 
tween 1895 and 1900, the Chicago, M. & St. 
Paul R. R.Co., added $14,550,000 to its 
annual gross revenues, but at a cost of 
$11,377,000 in additional expenses, so that 
the gain in net earnings was only $3,172,000. 
Of this increase in expenses, however, dur- 
ing the five-year period, $8,200,000, or 
three-fourths of the total expansion in oper- 
ating charges, was inthe maintenance ac- 
count, 

It is needless to point out that current 
prices of St. Paul common shares, so far as 
they are warranted, must depend not on 
actual revenues, but either on special plans 
for the property, or else on a sudden awaken- 
ing by the investing public to the St. Paul’s 
financial strength. Recently published figures 
bring out clearly the company’s financial 
position. There are $4,273,000 additional 
bonds in the treasury, available for sale at 
any time. Taken altogether, the company’s 





treasury holds $8,891,000, which would be 
available for a special dividend, if the direc- 
tors should decide upon that course. 

It was no doubt owing to this large sur- 
plus that the directors authorized an issue of 
$10,000,000 additional stock, stockholders 
to be allowed to subscribe to new stock at 
100. The shares are now selling ex rights 
to subscribe and quoted at 14934, which com- 
pares with 162 some weeks ago. 

St. Louis Southwestern issues are slowly 
climbing upward. The preferred has risen 
to 601g, and the common to 284. They 
will go materially higher. Attention has 
often been called, in this column, to St. 
Louis Southwestern issues. A few weeks 
ago, the common sold at 23, and the pre- 
ferred at 56. Considering the fact that the 
company is earning the full 5 per cent on 
the preferred, and something like 634 per 
cent on the common, current quotations are 
not extravagant. The second income 4 per 
cent bonds should also be worth a good deal 
more; they are now quoted at 79. They are 
amply secured, and there is hardly any risk 
in buying them for investment. 

Amalgamated Copper, after advancing to 
about 104, dropped back to 9734, and rallied 
again to 994g. There was heavy liquidation 
at around 102 and 103, and the flood of 
offerings proved too much for the resources 
of the pool which engineered the late bulge. 
Boston copper stocks are also lower and 
evidently afflicted with “that tired feeling,” 
the result of an expensive debauch. How 
anybody can be willing to buy stocks of this 
kind, after all the experiences of the last 
three years, passes understanding. The 
fool-killer does not seem to have been very 
much engaged in recent times. 

The steel stocks are sinking of their own 
weight. Speculation in them is slowly dis- 
appearing, and the hordes of disgruntled 
and vigorously kicking shareholders are 
steadily growing. Several meetings have 
been called, for the purpose of filing protests 
against the steel amalgamation. They will 
have no tangible results, however. Morgan 
has arranged things, laid his plans, and if 
the yells of anger and dissatisfaction are 
allowed to reach his aristocratic ears, he is 
probably stifling compunction of conscience, 
or the qualms of intimidated greed, with the 
self-complacent, contemptuous words of one 
of his illustrious predecessors, old Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt: “The public be damned.” 

Higher prices are predicted for Man- 
hattan. There is a strong pool at work in 
this stock. It is known that the short in- 
terest has grown materially of late, and an 
effort will no doubt be made to force cover- 
ing at higher prices. Washington Connor 
and half-starved “Uncle” Sage are, it 
seems, preparing to “milk the street” once 
more. They are adepts in this fascinating 
art, and conduct their operations in the 
most approved style. Speculators should be- 
ware of selling Manhattan short. This 
stock has seen its lowest price for a long 
time to come; it will be quoted at 150 be- 
fore the end of this year. It is the best 
stock in the traction group. 

The Peoples Gas bulls have a laborious 
and rather thankless task in trying to 
advance prices. This stock, which has 
always been the foot-ball of manipulators, 
gained about three points in the past week. 
It pays 6 per cent. and the company is 
earning a little surplus over and above that 
rate. While it looks cheap, compared with 
other 6 per cent. stocks, investors are not 
very anxious to buy it. There is too much 
politics connected with it. Every member 





of the Chicago City Council and nearly 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, _ Direct 


ST. LOUIS. 





St. Louis Stock Exchange, Private 
Chicago Board of Trade. Wires. 


DEALERS IN 


High Grade Investment Securities. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


BAUER BROS., 
STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bidg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


“A Life Chance to Investors.” 


100,000 Shares of Treasure Stock 


OF THE 


CONSOLIDATED MINES CO. 


Will be sold at Five Cents per Share, until further notice. 


IT WILI, BE SOLD IN LOTS OF 100 SHARES 


and upwards, in order to accommodate the small buyer as well as the large. 





JOHN F. BAUER. A. H. BAUER, 





The rich usually hold all the Gilt-Edged Securities and draw down large 
dividends; for this reason we have decided to give the small buyer 
a chance to secure part of this issue of stock in small lots. 


The Company controls the largest concessions in Mexico, 
and are now receiving subscriptions for stock. 


This Investment is Equal to Government Bonds. The Company will 
Pay a Dividend This Year. 


Make all payments payable to 


CONSOLIDATED MINES CO., E. BRAUN, Sec., El Paso, Texas. 
DEALERS IN LOCAL SECURITIES. 


BENNETT WASSERMAN & CO., 


MEMBERS ST. LOUIS STOCK EXCHANGE. 
St. Louis Stocks and Bonds Bought for Cash or Carried on Margin. 
High-Grade Investments for Banks, Individuals and Estates. 
Weekly Resume and Quotation List on all St. Louis Stock Exchange Securities will 
be mailed on application. Correspondence invited. 
PHONES: DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


uber a ity, MA" 3043- 212 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








every Illinois State Solon is interested in| and another loss is threatened this week. 
Peoples Gas and legislating according to his |The money market is still serene, however, 
interests in the stock. but whether it will continue so is very ques- 

The position of the New York banks is|tionable. Money rates are, as a rule, on 
weakening. Surplus reserves suffered a| the up-grade in Marchand April. The loan 
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St. LouisTrust CG: 
uti: 000000" 


Interest Allowed on 
Deposits from 


2to 4% 


OFFICE: N. W. CORNER FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 









THOs. H. WEsT, President. 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN D. FILLEY, Secretary. 
ALLEN T. WEST, Ass’t Secretary. 
A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 

Isaac H. ORR, Trust Officer. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 
SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE Mrrror by Gaylord, Bless- 
ing s Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 
street. 



























































CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.|/When Due.| Quoted 
Gas Co * 4 | J. D.|Jume 1, 1905/102 —104 
Park “ 6 | A.O./Aprill,1905)111 —113 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O./Apl 10, 1906)111 —113 
Renewal (Gld) 3.65| J. D.|Jum 25, 1907|1C3 —104 
4 A. O./Apl! 10, 1908}105 —107 
shy “ 3% | J. D.|Dec., 1909)102 —103 
a“ a. re pa July’ 1, 1918)112 —113 
" “« 336 | F. A.|Aug. 1, 1919/1004 —106 
i“ “ 3% | M.S.|June 2) 1920|104 —106 
‘““St’r’'g £100 4 |M.N./Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
sie (Gld) 4 |M.N.|Nov. 1, 1912}108 —109 
- a A. O./Oct. 1, 1913}108 —110 
e J. D.|June = 1914/109 —110 
’ ‘© 3.65) M.'N.|May 1, 1915|104 —106 
By 2 F. A.|Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
interest to seller. 
Total debt about............... ...... $ 18,856,277 
pO Ye ee $352,521, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding 4........... F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901)100 —101 
aft i aE F. A.|Aug. 1. 1903/1041 —106 
School _ 5........... F. A.| Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 
a A 0O./Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
- 4 5-20...) M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918}102 —103 
“ 4 10-20..| M. S.|/Mch. 1, 1918/108 —105 
a 4 15-20.. M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918| 104 —105 
" Bivvcetnins M. S.'Mch. 1, 1918)105 —106 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 58..........---.s000---+++ 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68.............------++ 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building 1st 6s............ 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Laer | 2d 6s... .--| 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building Ist i 101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s............-..- 1911 | 909 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist mrtg..... 1928 | 95 — 99 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s................---. 1919 {107 -—1°8 
Merchants Bridge 1st mort, 1 15 —115% 
Merch Bridge and Termina. $s 1930 113 —115 
Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s..............- 1921 {117 —1i9 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s.) 1927 A. — 97 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 int 4 ~i02 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s... 1910 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s......| 1912 $0 _ 9 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... Called 
Union Dairy Ist 5s... 1901 |100 —102 
Union Trust Building ‘Ist 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
American Exch..|$*50|Dec. ‘00, 8 SA|226 —230 
Boatmen’s. 100} Dec. 100" 8%SA|195 —200 
Bremen Sav. -| 100/Jan. 19006 SA|140 —150 
Continental. . 192 —195 
Fourth National| 100| Nov. '00,5p.c.SA|230 —240 
Franklin...... ..... 100|Dec. ‘00. 4 SA/165 --175 
German Savings] 100|/Jan. 1900,6 SA|28C —283 


German-Amer.,...| 100|Jan, bee 20 SA|750 --800 


TRUST STOCKS. 
Par { Last Dividend 








val. Per Cent. | Price. 
Lincoln........ ...... 100/Dec. '00,S.A 3)177 -178 
Mise. V&i........... 100/Oct. ‘00, 234 qr/336 -338 
te aS 100;Oct 00, 1% qri284 -290 
RS A0| Nov.. ’98. 3, 1295 —-300 
Mercantile.......... 100/Oct ’00 Mo 75c..|295 296 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 
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fore, a highly interesting and, at the same 
time, a rather disquieting one. 
as 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

There has been rather little change in the 
value of local securities in the past week. 
Brokers are, however, reporting a fairly 
good demand for investment securities, es- 
pecially steam railroad and municipal bonds 
of approved merits. Local speculators are 
willingly accommodated at the banks, the 
latter being well filled with funds and anx- 
ious to get liberal rates on their loans. 

St. Louis Transit has declined about two 
points and is selling at 2314; it sold at 254% 
a week ago. United Railways preferred is 
quiet at 78, and the 4 per cent bonds are ob- 
tainable at at 91. 

The stock of the lately-organized Title 
Guarantee Trust Co., suffered a relapse 
from 175 to 1564g, on rumors of opposition, 
but there has been a moderate rally again 
since, the latest quotation being 161. Mer- 
cantile Trust is higher and selling at 292. 
Third National is firm at 187 and Continen- 
tal at 194 bid. 

A new trust company is being organized, 
to be called the Commonwealth Trust Co., 
with an authorized capital of $3,000,000, of 
the par value of $100 per share, Of the 
30,000 shares, 10,000 are full paid. The 
price of the stock has been fixed at $215 a 
share, thus giving a capital of $1,000,000, a 
surplus of $1,000,000, and a reserve of 
$150.000. The directors have absorbed the 
whole issue themselves, itis reported. Mr. 
Chas. H. Turner is to be President, and Mr. 
L. B. Pierce, of Chas. H. Turner Co., one of 
the Vice-Presidents. Among the directors 
are: Messrs. Jas. Green,Otto F. Stiefel, Elias 
Michael, Jos. M. Hayes, C. G. Warner, S. 
M. Kennard, S. M. Dodd, L. B. Tebbetts 
and Geo. O. Carpenter. 

Laclede Gas stock is lower and quoted now 
at 80!4. Missouri-Edison preferred is 
offered at 59, and the common is 20 bid. 
Foreign exchange is a little lower, sterling 
being 4.8734, Berlin 955g and Paris 5.16!¢. 

ee 
If you have old-fashioned diamond jewelry 
you can have the diamonds remounted in the 
latest designs by expert diamond setters in 
Mermod & Jaccard’s jewelry factory, Broad- 
way and Locust. 

ee 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE—“What are you star- 
ing at, Nellie?” “Oh, please, ma’am, with 
your hair like that, and your diamonds, you 
do look so like Lady Plantagenet Gingham 
that I was own maidto! Are you any rela- 
tion, ma’am?” “No—at least, no near re- 


tion. But you can have that pink silk shirt- 
waist of mine, Nellie.” —Life. 
et Ft 


Kayserzinn just received, in great variety, 
both useful and ornamental. See display in 
our north window. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
Mercantile Club Building, Locust and 
Seventh. 


The status of the banks is, there- | 


FOOL BASE BALL RULES. 

At the recent mailing of the Rules Com- 
mittee of the National League and American 
Association of Professional Baseball Clubs, 
many silly amendments were made to the 
baseball rules. They look as if they were 
meant to handicap the Brooklyn Club, the 
greatest base-ball organization that ever sat 
onabench. In the amendments the hand 
of Andrew Freedman, of the New York Club, 
isapparent. Mr. Freedman hates the Brook- 
lyn Club, its owners and players. Ad- 
mittedly it is the greatest of clubs. Hence 
anything that tends unfairly to limit its 
achievements, to detract from its honest 
power, is repressive of the best talent in 
baseball, is deterrent of the best develop- 
ment of the greatest spectacular game. Mr. 
Freedman, instead of working to bring his 
club up to the Brooklyn Club standard, works 
to bring the Brooklyn Club back to the New 
York Club. The Brooklyn men can bunt 
and hit deliberate fouls. Mr. Freedman had 
the rules amended so that fouls are made 
strikes. The Brooklyn pitchers use their 
brains to catch base runners. They fiddle 
and feint and lay traps for men on bases. In 
this way they have produced some of the 
most wonderful and startling plays ever 
seen. Managers of other clubs, in the 
vicious pride of ignorant self-sufficiency, re- 
fuse to take lessons from excellence. They 
set about to hobble the Brooklyn Club. 
Hence a rule is made to allow pitchers but 
twenty seconds in which to deliver the ball 
from the time they put foot on the pitcher’s 
slab. They cannot wait to entrap runners 
on bases. They cannot take time to formu- 
late and to consider plans to foil batters. 
They must assume position and fire away. 
This makes the brute-strength pitcher the 
best. The clever fellow who uses his brains 
more than his arm, is handicapped. 

Brooklyn players, in their zeal of winning, 
have taken chances of severe injury by 
deliberately allowing a pitched ball to hit 
them. Players of other clubs are not zeal- 
ous enough to take this desperate chance. 
Hence, there is a rule made allowing the 
pitcher to hit a batter, with the penalty only 
of having a ball called on him, instead of 
giving the batter a base, as has been the rule 
for twenty ‘years. Thus is the zealous, 
maybe over-zealous, player brought back to 
the level of the indifferent one. Because a 
few skilled batters could foul off incipient 
strikes and cause pitchers to worry and 
spectators some undoubtedly provoking delay, 
hundreds of weak batters who never made a 
practice of deliberately fouling off good 
balls must be handicapped by the rule which 
makes strikes of the first two fouls hit off. 
Yet the umpire always has possessed power 
to declare an intentional fouling of a good 
ball a strike. It was left to his judgment, 
which was proper. Now it is made manda- 
tory, which is improper. The rule bears 
but lightly on the skilled and able men who 
made a habit of intentionally fouling off 





balls. It will bear hard on the third-class 












Elmer B. Adams, 
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Internationa..... 100] Dec. 1900 136 qy|!40 -145 
Jefferson ............ 100] Jan. 00, 3p.c SA|100 —110 
Lafayette............ 100) Jan. 1900, : SA|400 —600 
Mechanics’ ........ 100| Jan. 190°, ps 217-225 
Merch.-Laclede..! 100) Dec. 1903, rr rjig2 --185 
Northwestern..... 100} Jan. 1900, , Aj130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/jan. 1900, ie a — 271 + -272 
South Side .........| 100/)Nov 1900, 8SA./i19 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Oct. 1900, 8 SA/135 —137 
Southern com.....| 100/Jan. 1900, 8........ 90 —100 
State National...) 100)Jan. 1900 1% qr|/166 —168 
Third National...| 100|/ Jan. 1900, 13¢;qy|186 —188 


*Quoted 100 for par, 
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do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.@& A. |1916)107 —108 
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Mound City 10- 208 6s jJ.&J. |1910)101 —103 
United Ry’s Ped....... Jan. '001%..|......) 7734-78 

c.50s} J&J |..-.. 903,- 91 
St. Louis Transit... LCD AOR 24 — 25 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent...| 25|Jaua. 1900 4 SA/| 49 — 50% 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 
val.| - Per Cent. Price, 
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SimmonsHd 100| Feb., 1 lo7 175 
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St. Joseph L,. Co.| 10}/Oct. 1900 1K ay| 14 -- 15 
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St. L. Brew. Com| £10 Jan.,'9 3p.c.|43 —£4 
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St. L. Exposit’n.| 100|/Dec., ‘95, 2........ 2— 3 
St.L. Transfer Co| 100|July1900, 1 gr...) 64 — 69 
Union Dairy....... 100/Aug.,’00, 144SAj110 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100|July ’00, bi asada —230 
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batters who hit a lot of unintentional fouls. 
The good batters can hit them out. The 
poor batters cannot. No discrimination is 
made between a foul hit off an incipient 
strike and a foul hit when a batter reaches 
and fouls a ball wide of the plate. Itisa 
strike, though it is evident that such a foul 
could not have been intentional. Such a 
rule will handicap hit-and-run plays, the 
prettiest and most advanced plays of the 
game. For almost twenty years the pitchers 
have been deterred from hitting a batter by 
the rule which penalized such action with 
the gift of a base to the injured party. The 
rule was made to prevent pitchers from shy- 
ing the ball at the batter to scare him away 
from the plate and thus render him less 
effective with the bat. Whena batter avoids 
afew cannon shots sent at his head by an 
inch or so, he must needs be a desperado if 
he is notintimidated. The pitchers of to-day 
are developed beyond the standard of the 
pitchers of 1881. If they drove batters 
away in those days they will drive them away 
Thus batting, the feature which 
is the basis of 
great 


next season. 
spectators 
the game, and provocative of all 
plays, will be diminished and repressed. 
Further the removal of the penalty for 
hitting a batter will not work to deter pitch- 
ers from getting even with a player for any 
real or fancied grievance that may exist. If 
the New York Club is playing the St. Louis 
Club and Mr. Donovan slides into Mr. Davis 
at second base and Mr. Davis feels hurt or 
aggrieved, he may seek to get even when 
Mr. Donovan comes to bat by telling the 
pitcher to hit him with the ball. Then Mr. 
Donovan, feeling that he is being assaulted 
at a great disadvantage and without good 
reason, must fight back. It is but human 
that he should. Will this tend to improve 
or elevate the game? Ora certain pitcher 
may be verging upon the sere and yellow 
period of his career. He may be growing 
ineffective and may have premonitions of his 
release. He is drawing a goodsalary. He 
earnestly desires to hold his position. May 
he not seek to retain or regain his effective- 
ness by deliberately throwing at batters to 
intimidate them or hurt them and render 
them less efficient? The batters will fee] 
that a really inferior and incapable man is 
holding his position solely because he makes 
a practice of deliberately injuring them. 
Will that render the rowdies, of whom the 
base ball writers tell us so much, less in- 
clined to quarrel and act the blackguard? I 
a pitcher deliberately hits a batter and the 
batter is aware of it, is it not human nature, 
and pardonable, if not proper, action, that 
said batter should instantly hit said pitcher 
with his bat? The pitcher in the box says 
“IT am aman with little childrento feed. I am 
getting old and ineffective. I may soon lose 
my present good position. The kids will 
suffer, I must retain my effectiveness. I 
will hit this fellow.” He does so. “I have 
children” thinks the batter. “This incom- 
petent, who cannot make a living pitching 
honest ball, is trying to hold his job by in- 
juring me. Heis taking bread out of my 
children’s mouths. I'll him!” 
This may sound like bombast but I have 
heard base ball players speak so, 
They are nervous, sensitive people, 
dependent wholly upon public favor for 
their livelihood. Will all these things, so 
provocative of bad blood, help the game? 
The new rules penalize the really good 
pitchers by limiting their time of action. 
They help the bad pitcher by handicapping 
the good ones. Only the sour, ill-conditioned, 
Knowing his 


crave, for it 


murder 


many 


times. 


cruel pitcher is benefited. 








disposition the batter will fear him and be 
less confident at the plate. It handicaps 
the well conditioned, honest, decent pitcher 
who glories in his legitimate ability and 
to use such illegimate means of 
achieving success. The new rules handicap 
the poor batters by making weak fouls 
strikes. The batters who hit intentiona) 
fouls will be clever enough to hit the ball 
out when they have todoso. It is the weak 
fellows that will suffer. The pitcher is 
handicapped by the rule which obliges the 
catcher to stand within ten feet of the plate 
all the time. This will lose the pitcher 
many a put out on a fly, that the catcher 
would have gotten had he been allowed to 
stand where he chose. The rule limiting 
the pitcher’s time of delivery assists bad 
beat good pitchers and 
catchers. The base runner will start when 
he thinks the 20 seconds is about up, and 
when he knows the pitcher must pitch, to 
get a good lead on the catcher’s throw. 

How will the umpire decide the time ques- 
tion? Suppose Mr. Griffith poises himself 
to pitch and takes his time. Umpire Hurst 
says, “You did not deliver that ball within 
the 20 seconds. I call a ballon you” Mr. 
Griffith says, “I deny that 20 seconds 
allowed me under the rules expired. I had 
my stop watch in my hand. I still had 5 
seconds when you called time on me.” Then 
there will be a pretty fuss. Or may we 
expect to see a great electric timing clock 
which will start intoning the seconds on 
great chimes when the pitcher puts his foot 
on the slab? Or may we not hear the 
umpire counting time on the pitcher as the 
referee does on a prostrate prize fighter. 
“One-two-three-you’d better pitch,-four-are 
you going to pitch-nine, ten-look out I'll 
fine you-l7-time’s about up, 18-two more 
seconds, Jim-19 and-” Then Mr. Griffith 
delivers the ball and it is all off. Suppose 
some clever pitcher takes a full 20 seconds to 
deliver each ball he pitches. On an average 
over 400 ball are pitched by both twirlers 
inning game. At a low 
pitch 400 balls, taking 20 
seconds to the ball, would require two 
and one half hours. Then think of the 
time consumed by hits, fouls, changing posi- 
tions, returns of balls from fielders, etc., etc., 
and say if you do not agree with me that 
the amendmenhts to the rules are fool rules. 

The new rules tend to abolish dis- 
cretionary powers of an umpire and to make 
all his decisions mandatory. Hard and fast 
mandatory rules cannot be made to cover 
every phase of play in any sport. Dis- 
cretionary rules are to be preferred to 
mandatory, if proper discretion can be 
secured to administer them. ‘The ineffi- 
ciency of Nicholas B. Young, President of 
the National League is responsible for the 
elision of all discretional rules from the 
book and the substitution of mandatory rules 
in their stead. Mr. Young is a nice old 
gentleman but a weak executive. He lacks 
initiative. He feared to offend anyone by 
using what discretionary powers he possess- 
ed. His umpires followed hisexample. The 
rules always provided penalities for fouling 
off strikes, for batters deliberating or ac- 
cepting collison with a pitched ball to get 
their base, and for pitchers taking up too 
much time in delivery. The league has in- 
jured the game by replacing these excellent 
and pliable discretionary rules with manda- 
tory rules which must take the life out of the 
game in their inexorable application. To 
please the egoistical Mr. Freedman and to 
protect the incompetent Mr. Young the 
National League is willing to destroy base 
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ball. The rules hurt the game among col- 
leges, among amateurs, among children, for 
they govern the game everywhere. The 
fact that the new rules on fouls make it 
necessary to draw another line across the 
field is a hardship on players of the 
school yards and the lots, the only play- 
ers worth public sympathy and concern. As 
for the National League and its profession- 
als the sooner we are rid of them the better 
Brigadier. 





for base ball. 
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SURGERY BY TELEPHONE. 
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Surgery perf.rmed by directions given 
over the telephone is a late innovation. A 
physician who is connected with the sur- 
gical staff of a Philadelphia hospital was 
called up by ’phone the other day by a nurse 
at another hospital, with which institution 
the physician is also connected, and was told 
that his services were immediately required 
for a child who had dislocated its shoulder. 
“Bring the child right up to the ’phone,” 
said the surgeon. “All right, I have the 
child in my arms,” the nurse replied. “Now 
then,” said the physician, “place the child’s 
elbow against its side, and move its hand 
and forearm outward.” His directions were 
here interrupted by a sharp click that 
sounded through the ’phone as the dislo- 








cated member snapped back into place. 
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Waste-pipe Obstructions 
and offensive odors are 
effectually removed with 
a 10c can of this LYE. 


W. H. PRIESMEYER, Mfgr. 
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“There you are—nicely done, wasn’t it?” 
said the surgeon to the nurse. She replied 
that the operation had been most successful, 
and the physician returned to his clinic. 
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“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE.”’ 
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The Oberammergau Passion Play 














The Origin of 
the Passion Play 


bak ad 


As early as the Thirteenth Century 
some drama of the Life of Christ was 
performed at Oberammergau, but it be- 
came an established institution of the 
place two hundred and fifty years ago. 
At that time a plague was raging in 
Bavaria. In Oberammergau alone 
nearly one hundred people perished. 
Accordingly, the terrified survivors 
made a vow that if the town was spared 
all further ravages of the disease, they 
would, thereafter, every ten years, por- 
tray in a dramatic form, for the instruc- 
tion of mankind, the story of Christ’s 
life and suffering. Apparently, this 
vow was heard, for the plague at once 
abated, and ever since the villagers of 
Oberammergau have felt it to be both a 
duty and privilege to carry out promises 
of their ancestors, bequeathing it from 
generation to generation as a sacred 
obligation. Although now no novelty, 
during the summer months of the 
decennial periods when the play is given, 
this great drama is witnessed every 
Sunday, and almost every Monday, by a 
multitude of visitors approximating in 
alla quarter of a million people, who 
from all corners of the earth make their 
way, often at severe personal incon- 
venience, up the steep mountains of the 


Tyrol, merely to see this wonderful 





This Wonderful Drama 


Will be illustrated on the Fifth Floor of our store for 
four weeks. Seating accommodations will be made 
for several hundred people, and tickets of admission 
will be given with all purchases of $1.00 or over made 
in our store during the coming four weeks. Three 
presentations will be made daily, at 9:30 a. m., 2:30 p. 
m. and 4 p. m. 

We wish our customers, in fact every one in St. 
Louis, to see the Passion Play, and to-morrow we will 
offer in every department values that are unmatched 
and unmatchable. These will include to a great extent 
special Sales of New Spring Goods, such as Dress Goods 
Wash Goods, Laces, Silk Waists and Silk and Cloth 
Skirts. Every department throughout the store will 


make wonderful price concessions for the entire week. 








TicKets Free with Purchases 
of $1.00 or Over. 














The Passion Play 


as Now Seen 
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The presentation to be made here is 
from the original one taken from the 
play as conducted at Oberammergau, at 
a cost of almost one hundred thousand 
dollars. It contains about three miles 
of pictures illustrating the scenes and 
characters of the Passion Play in the 
most realistic way. Included in these 
are many new pictures that are now 
shown for the first time, such as scenes 
in Oberammergau and the homes and 
people that the play has now made 
famous. It is interesting to every one, 
portraying as it does the highest ideal 
of men, and all classes, both clergy and 
Iaymen, pronounce it wonderful. Of 
its mechanical worth we can only say 
that itis one of the marvels of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and we _ consider 
ourselves fortunate in being able to 
place before the people of St. Louis as 
worthy an attraction. It has been ex- 
hibited in the leading stores of many of 
the Eastern cities, and the response and 
appreciation everywhere has been over- 
whelming. The tickets of admission 
are given with purchases of $1.00 or 
over, and they are good at any one of 
the performances during the four weeks. 
Every day three presentations will be 


made, 9:30 a. m., 2.30 p. m. and 4 


o’clock p. m. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


reater success 








Will, it is believed, provea g 


than any previous exposition on this conti- | 
nent. It is reached from every direction by | 


the 


New York Central Lines | 





In one of his advertisements Mr. Daniels 
‘“All you need to have isa ticket by 
all you need to 


says: 


the New York Central Lines; 





| say is ‘Put me off at Buffalo.’’? The New 
York Central Lines are the New York | 

| Central, Boston & Albany, Michigan Central, 

| Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake Krie | 

| and Lake Erie & Western Railways. 

| 

For a copy of the New York Central’s Pan- 
American Exposition Folder, ‘‘*Four-Track 

| Series’? No. 15, send a postage stamp to 
George H.Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailing... 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg’t, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Z 16,600 00 fra. SS 


Awarded at Paris 









WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General gf 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 

the nerves and builds up the entire system. / 


22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 
K. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y. 
~~ —_ 
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UNSIGHTLY HAIR 





A booklet on 
Ed hee +4 oO, 
the only de- 
pilatory which permanently re- 
moves hair from the face, neck 
and arms Without a ury. It kills the root of 
the hair. Price 0. Trial treatment 25 
cents. To those w “ buy atreatment and tind 
they need More, we will send a$1.00 bottle on 
receipt of 75c. Sample is charged for because 
in many cases it works a permanent cure, 
DERMATINO CHEMICAL CO., . * Dept. O. 
18068 Market $t., $T. LOUIS, MO. 
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ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 
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GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT 
Our1caGo, ILLINoIs. 


D. BOWES, ASS’T GEN'L PASS, AGENT, 
Str. Lours, Mo. 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 










mS 


“‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Official Guide 


ST. LOUIS 
Corrected and Published Monthly 


Contains reliable Passenger Train Time- 
Tables of A// Railroads Centering in this City. 


COMPLETE DIRECTORY 


of Commercial-Fast Freight Line, Express 
Companies and Officials. 


THE BEST 


Street, Avenue, Boulevard and Street Car 
Line Directory, illustrated with an up-to-date 
Photo-Engraved City Map, showing Routes, 
Transfers, Owl Car Time Tables, and lots of 
other good things. 

Great Value in an office—mighty handy at 
Home. $1.00 a year delivered—/ Oc a copy 
at Newsdealers or from 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ADVERTISING CO. 
PHONE, Main 615A—Suite 17-18, 110 North Fourth St. 








POPULAR BOOKS. 

Alice of Old Vincennes, Maurice Thompson, 
$1.20; In the Nameof a Woman, A. W. March- 
mont,$1.20; Kleanor, Mrs. Humphry Ward, $1.20; 
Quincy Adams Sawyer, Charles F, Pidger, $1. 20; 
Also a full line of fine stationery, diaries, blank 
books, memorandums, pocket books, gold and 
fountain pens. All the latest magazines, 
Subsc mptiene taken for all publications at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street. 





Katy Flyer 


The New Fast Train 


COMPOSED OF 


Pullman Buffet Sleepers 


—AND— 


Katy Reclining Chair Cars. 





Excursion Sleeper Every Tuesday at 8.16 p.m. 
ON THE KATY FLYER. 


Leaves ST. LOUIS Every Night at 8:16 o’clock 


For all the Large Cities in Texas. 


Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations can be secured at 


City Ticket Office, No. 103 North Broadway and Union Station. 
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“THE NATIONAL HIGHWAY.” 


Best Line to the Eastes . 
3 Daily Through Trains 


CINCINNATI, 


BALTIMORE, PHIL 


Scenery Unsurpassed. 





Parlor, Dining, 


Observation Cars, 


And First-Class High-Back Coaches on All Trains. 


TICKET OFFICES } 
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LOUISVILLE, WASHINGTON, 
ADELPHIA, NEW YORK. 
* & Every Mile Picturesque. 


BROADWAY AND LOCUST ST. 
UNION STATION. 
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EUGENE 
iFIELD’S 
i POEMSe 
A $7.00 
BOOK 


THE Book of 


(Also at Book Stores) 





Given Free 


to each person interested 
in subscribing to the Eu- 
gene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 
any amount desired. Sub- 
scriptions as low as $:.00 
will entitle donor to his 
daintily artistic volume 
“FIELD FLOWERS” 


the Century, (cloth bound, 8xll) as a 
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Handsomely certificate of subscription 
Illustrated tofund. Book containsa 
by thirty- selection of Field’s best 
two of the and most representative 
World’s works and is ready for 
Greatest delivery. 

Artists. But for the noble contri- 


bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00 


The Fund created is divided equally be- 


{tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 


EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
180 Monroe St., Chicago 
If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 


App Abb bbb bbb bbb bbb bbb bbb bbb bbb bh bib hhh hil 
Mention the Mrrror, as Adv. is inserted as 


our contribution. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


He Used 
Mrs. Graham’s 
Cactico Hair Grower 
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MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


204 N. Fourrs Sreaat 





TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best 
Druggists or sent in plain peaked wrapper by ex- 
press, prepaid. Price. 
Send for FREE BOO 















Established 1850. 
THE OLD RSLIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 


Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLiva STrraesr 





Telephone 1013 


DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 


1.0 

ok 78 “A Confidential Chat 

with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gray Haired 

Men and Women.”’ Good Agents wante 

Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1274 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
For sale by leading druggists everywhere. 

MEYER BROS. DRUG CO., Wholesale, St. Louis. 
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REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 


“FOR THE SAKE OF SOMEBOBY.”’ 





My heart is sair, I dare na tell, 

My heart is sair for somebody; 

I could wake a winter night, 

For the sake 0’ somebody, 

Oh hon! for somebody! 

Oh hey! tor somebody; 

I could range the wide world round 
For the sake 0’ somebody, 


Ye powers that smile on virtuous love, 
O sweetly smile on somebody! 
Frae ilka danger keep him free, 
And send me safe my somebody. 
Oh hon! for somebody! 
Oh hey! for somebody, 
I wad do—what wad I not? 
For the sake o’ somebody! 
Robert Burns, 
& 
THE STIRRUP-CUP. 





Death, thou’rt a cordial old and rare: 
Look how compounded, with what care! 
Time got his wrinkles reaping thee 
Sweet herbs from all antiquity. 


David to thy distillage went, 

Keats, and Gotama excellent, 

Omar Khayyam, and Chaucer bright, 
And Shakespeare for a king-delight. 


Then, Time, let not a drop be spilt: 
Hand me the cup whene’er thou wilt; 
Tis thy rich stirrup-cup to me; 
I'll drink it down right smilingly. 

Sidney Lanter, 


7 
THE PLACE TO DIE. 
How little recks it where men die, 
When once the moment’s past 
In which the dim and glazing eye 
Has looked on earth its last; 
Whether bencath the sculptured urn 
The coffined form shall rest, 
Or, in its nakedness, return 
Back to its mother’s breast. 


The soldier falls ’mid corpses piled 
Upon the battle plain, 

Where reinless warsteeds gallop wild 
Above the gory slain; 

But though his corpse be grim to see, 
Hoof trampled on the sod, 

What recks it when the spirit free 
Has soared aloft to God? 

The coward’s dying eyes may close 
Upon his downy bed, 

And softest hands his limbs compose, 
Or garments o’er him spread; 

But ye who shun the bloody fray 
Where fall the mangled brave, 

Go strip his coffin lid away, 
And see him in his grave! 


’*Twere sweet indeed to close our eyes 
With those we cherish near, 
And wafted upward by their sighs, 
Soar to some calmer sphere; 
But whether on the scaffold, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place where man can die, 
Is where he dies for man! 
Michael Juland Barry. 
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THREE PHILOSOPHERS:—In the palmy 
days of Greece three philosophers sat against 
the sunny side of the temple, scratching 
themselves and discussing the Infinite and 
the branches thereof. “A woman,” said one, 
“dresses to please the mer.” “A woman,” 
said the other, assertively, “dresses to worry 
the other women.” The discussion waxed 
acrimonious, until both appealed to the third, 
who belonged to the school of the trimmers. 
“A woman,” said he, “dresses to please the 
men, and thereby worry the other women.” 
—TIndtanapolis Press, 
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The wedding invitations, so much in use 
in the most exclusive social circles, because 
always correct in form, and of the finest 
material and engravings, are executed in the 
Stationery factory of Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway and ocust. 


RECIPE FOR YELLOW JOURNALISM. 


Sift all hypochondriac dreams 
For the worst that Nightmare forges; 
Winnow out the ninniest schemes 
Found awhirl in hasheesh orgies; 
With drag-nets and fine-tooth combs 
Dredge the deeps of Pluto’s station 
For the ghastliest of momes 
And the ugliest imps and gnomes 
That are Satan’s delectation; 
Marshal all the snakes and demons 
Tenanting delirium tremens, 
Every grizzly spook and ghost 
Realms of morbid fancy boast; 
Add a renegado deed, 
Suicide’s distended corpse, 
Toad and cross-eyed centipede 
And a murderer’s remorse; 
Supplement the creepy tangle; 
With a horse-thief’s lynching strangle, 
And, to round the mixture out, 
Chilblains, corns, and chunks of gout, 
Felon’s sting, dyspepsia’s gripe, 
Thug and sneak for arson ripe, 
Fell neuralgia’s pangs erratic 
And a scraping wheeze asthmatic. 
Stir and shake the hodgepodge well, 
While you swear. To make it dafter, 
Flavor with a Boxer’s yell 
And a chain of maniac laughter. 
There you have a mess, say I, 
Fitter than the witches’ kettle 
A Macbeth to stupefy 
Or ‘‘do” any man of mettle; 
For most sinuous crazy-quilt 
Ever fashioned, when contrasted 
With yonr product horror-built, 
Sheol-born, and flambergasted, 
“Short” on sense, “‘long’’ on new fangles, 
Is the checkerboard’s quadrangles! 
Now, to give the fullest scope 
To all this putrescent ‘‘dope,”’ 
Which embodies in mosaic 
Paresis new and archaic, 
Spring it on our tortured sight; 
‘Transfer it to paper white 
By some alchemy infernal— 
And you have your yellow journal, 
John Talman in the Journalist, 
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Rap—“I look upon you, as a rascal.” 
Partee—“You are privileged to look upon me 
in any character you desire to assume, sir.” 


—Ex. 
Fe 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO } oa 
Lucas COUNTY. ; 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 


a il 
} sear. A. W. GLEASON, 

—w Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
4a~Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











KEEPS THE HEAD COOL 
AND BRAIN CLEAR. 
DRINK IT ON RISING 
EVERY MORNING. 





Grand and Finney Avenues. 


Sunday Popular Concerts 


and Recitals on the 


GREAT ORGAN, 


Under the direction of ALFRED G. ROBYN 
Assisted by the best Local Talent. 


Every Sunday Afternoon at 3:30 


Entire change of programme at each concer 





Admission to all parts of house, 25 cents. 








Hang Your Clothes Without a Wrinkle. 


A Goodform Closet Set. 


Saves time both in putting the clothes 
away and in finding them. 

Saves room by doubling the capacity of 
_ the closet. 

Made of Heavily Plated Spring Steel. 

GENTLEMEN’S SET —Consists of 6 
trouser hangers and 1 loop, 6 coat hang 
ers and 1 bar. 

Price, $2.25, express prepaid. 

LADIES’ SET — Consists of 6 skirt 
hangers and 1 loop, 6 coat hangers and 1 
bar. Price, $1.75, express prepaid. 
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‘ey, | 4 SOLD AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 


The Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Werner Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Joslyn Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colo. 
Daniels & Fisher, Denver, Colo. 
Palace Hardware Co., San Francisco, Cal, 


When buying, insist on having the genuine GooprormM CLosET SET. BEWARE OF IN- 
FRINGEMENTS, If your dealer does not have them, remit direct tous. SIX MONTHS TRIAL 
—Try a set, and if not perfectly satisfied return it to us any time within six months and we 


will refund your money. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, Dep’t 50, 124 La Salle St., Chicago. 


BOO K S and Paper Bound | ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 
owe 807 NorrtH Fourth Sr. 
CENTURY ARCADE, | 


Century Building News Co., “Wo enace. manecer. 


All the latest copyrighted Books on sale. Subscriptions received for any publication published 


Music Hall |C48tle sousre 
l OPERA CoO. 
38th Week in St. Louis—Second Season of Opera in English—80 First-class artists 
WEEK OF MARCH 171,—Grand Revival of 


The Mikado. 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s world-famous Japanese Conceit, with the best available 
Cast and the finest procurable scenery in the United States, and the 
finest operatic chorus to be found anywhere. 


S9OTH WEEK TANNHAUSER. 


IN ST. LOUIS 


WWeex ¥¢ .O. HE ISLE OF CHAMPAGNE. 


THE STANDARD. 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS. 
The Vaudeville House of the West. Matinee Every Day at 2 


THIS WEEK, 


HIGH ROLLERS. 


NEXT WEEK, 


THE RAMBLERS. 
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40TH WEEK 








Night at 8. 


OLY MPIC .2CENTURY 











Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt presenting 


and 
e The Pride Thursday, Friday, 
M. Coquelin of Saturday Mat. and 


Thursday evening 
Cyrano de Bergerac 


Friday evening 


NEXT MONDAY 
THIS WEEK, 


JAMES K. Herbert Kelcey | George Clarke 
HACKETT and IN 


Effie Shannon 
When we 
Were 
Twenty-one 


NEXT SUNDAY 


Saturday night 





Jennico |jWanon 








La Tosca Reserved Seats Reserved Seats 
Sat. Mat. and Sat. Eve. | on sale on sale 
Camille. Thursday | Lescaut Thursday A. M. 











The Mirror 








Direct to the ‘‘Land of the Sky,”’ 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., 


And the Beautiful “Sapphire Country.” 


The Short Line Between 


or 


St. Louis and Louisville. 


SS 





Full particulars at the City Ticket Office, 507 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. B. SPENCER, General Manager. GEO. B. ALLEN, 


Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent. C. A. BAIRD, District Pass. Agent. 





“SUCCESS: is tre 
REALIZATION os tie 
ESTIMATE nich you ptace upon 
YOURSELF.” 


That’s why we are so well pleased when people say,—‘‘You Don’; 
Have to Apologize for Riding on the Denver Road!’’ We knew 
that we had the handsomest train and most perfect service in the 
Southwest when we put on those up-to-date Pullman’s, modern 
Coaches and luxurious Cafe-Cars. The people have caught on 
now. The ladies appreciate the extra large dressing-rooms in 
our sleepers, every one is delighted with those new Coaches,— 
and, it is a veritable joy to take your meals inthe Cafe-cars! 
Because of these advantages, also our much the shortest time, 
nearly everybody goes to Colorado our way. They enjoy going 
through without change. 


W. F. STERLEY, A. A. GLISSON, CHAS. L. HULL, 


A.G. P. A, G. A. P. D. T. BA; 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 





A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
IS ’ 
MILFORD’S, WO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
AND TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE#* 
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BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Pan-American Exposition. 
3 DAILY TRAINS 
ST. LOUIS ro 


BUFFALO. 
THE ONLY LINE Running Through 
Trains in the United States. 
Avoiding FERRY TRANSFERS, 
Avoiding CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICIALS. 
Get Tickets aud full information, 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 


or address, Cc. L. HILLEARY, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 
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